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DECORATIVE PANELS AT ST. MARYLEBONE CREMATORIUM, FINCHLEY. 


These bronze panels have been executed by MR. C. L. J. DOMAN, and are placed 
over the catafalque of the St. Marylebone Crematorium, Finchley, designed by SIR 
EDWIN COOPER, R.A. The building is illustrated on pages 61-66. 


MEETINGS 


Friday, January 14. 

Royal Society of Arts. Sir Henry Sharp on “ Delhi, a Story in 
Stone.” 4.30 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Western Counties Branch). 
Mr. C. R. Harman, on “‘ The Application of Welding to Steel Struc- 
tures.” Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Unity-street, 
Bristol. 7.15 p.m. 

Monday, January 17. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland Counties Branch). 
Mr. R. de V. Chaplin on “ Steelwork Eccentricities.”” James Watt 
Memorial Institute, Birmingham. 6.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, January 18. 

Institution of Civil Engineers and Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. Mr. A. Parker on ‘‘ Treatment and Disposal of Trade 
Waste, Waters.” 6 p.m. 

Housing Centre. Tuesday Lunches: Mr. Gilbert McAllister on 
“The Housing Situation in Glasgow.” 1 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. Mr. G. V. Downer 
on “ Illumination and Decoration.” Royal Society of Arts. 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, January 19. : ‘ 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir Banister Fletcher 
on ‘* Belgian and Dutch Renaissance : (1500-1900).” 6 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Lancashire and Cheshire 
Branch—Junior Members’ Section). . W. B. McKay on 
“Building Construction.” Y.M.C.A., Peter-street, Manchester. 
7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Branch). Mr. G. E. Cooper on “ Modern Garage Design.” 
Baltic Lounge, Swansea. 7 p.m. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Discussion on “ Archi- 
tecture and the Next Slump.” The following are among those who 
will address the meeting and take part in the discussion: Lt.-Col. 
C. W. D. Rowe, and Messrs. ‘Sydney Tatchell, R. Coppock and 
A. W. Barr. 


Institution of Structural Engineers (Scottish Branch). Colonel W. 
Garforth on ‘‘ The Principles of Protection in Air Raids.” 129, 
Bath-street, Glasgow. 7.15 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Manchester and District Associa- 
tion). Mr. J. Hayes on ‘“‘ The Strengthening and Reconstruction 
of Weak Bridges under the Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933.” 36, 
George-street, Manchester. 6.45 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Newcastle-upon-Tyne and District 
Association). Annual Dinner. Royal Station Hotel, Newcastle. 
7.30 p.m. 

Ecclesiological Society. Mr. T. D. Kendrick on “ The Sculptures. 
and Manuscripts of the Early Saxon Church.” 6, Queen Square, 
WC.1. 8 p.m. 


Thursday, January 20. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Yorkshire Association). Annual 
Dinner. Queen’s Hetel, Leeds. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. Mr. O. W. Humphreys on 
“The Design of Domestic Electric Cookers.” At Savoy-place- 
6 p.m. 

Southern Counties Federation of Building Trades Employers- 
Annual Luncheon. Grosvenor Hotel, Victoria, S.W.1, 1.30 p.m. 


Friday, January 2I. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Yorkshire Branch). Mr- 
W. T. Creswell, K.C., on “ The Legal Position of the Engineer in 
Structural Engineering Contracts.”” Hotel Metropole, Leeds. + 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers (Scottish Branch). 
Mr. R. F. Jones on “ Oil Burners.” 39, Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, 
C.2. 7.30 p.m. ? 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Lancashire and Cheshire 
Branch). Mr. J. F. Bickerton on “ Reconstruction of Temple 
Meads Station, Bristol.’’ College of Technology, Liverpool. 7 p.m. 

London Society. Miss Elizabeth Denby on ‘‘ Housing Workers 
in the London Area.” 5 p.m. 
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THE STEPS, ST. PETER’S, ROME, | 
FROM A DRAWING BY MR. W. D. SUDDABY. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 


C Bae: nomination of Ivar Tengbom for the Royal 
Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architecture 
may be taken not only as an expression of personal 
admiration to the recipient, but also as a further acknow- 
ledgment of the debt which post-war architecture owes 
to Sweden. It is now twelve years since Ostberg 
became the first Swedish holder of the Royal Gold 
Medal—an award which acknowledged the sanity and 
steadying influence of that architect at a time when 
Western European architecture was “ boiling over the 
pot.” Tengbom is a worthy successor to Professor 
Ostberg, of whom he is a disciple. His work is varied 
yet highly personal, and in his outlook he stands between 
the old and new schools of thought. Sensitiveness to 
the merits of materials and appreciation of the con- 
tribution that may be made to architecture by the 
sister arts are characteristic of his buildings. 
congratulate. Mr. Tengbom on his selection and the 
R.I.B.A. on a choice which will add further honour to 
the distinguished list of Royal Gold Medallists. 


: THE SCALE OF CHARGES. 


"TE extent to which the position of an architect and 
the manner in which he is remunerated are under- 
stood in a court of law seems to vary widely from 
case to case. The Scale of Charges issued by the 
R.I.B.A. has, of course, no statutory authority, but in 
most cases it is generally accepted as a reasonable basis 
of charge. Occasionally we find instances where the 
scale is overruled in the courts. An instance of this 
occurred recently at the Birmingham Assizes, when 
a local architect sued for fees in connection with a 
factory scheme. The case is reported in this issue. 

The fact that the scale was not admitted as a basis 
of judgment need not reflect either upon the justice of 
the scale in general nor upon the judgment that was 
made in this particular instance, since we must all be 
as well aware of the rare occasions in which a scale 
charge is excessive on a “quantum meruit” basis, as 
of those other less rare instances when the scale charge 
is obviously inadequate. The problem of devising a 
scale which will automatically adjust every exception 
to common experience is one which has occupied the 
attention of the profession for many years, and most 
of us feel that the present scale satisfies more nearly 
these objects than any. alternative we can think of. 

_ It would be not only unwise but improper to criticise 
the judgment in the case mentioned above, even were 
we familiar with all its details. There were, however, 
certain statements in the judgment which, in our 
opinion, express some of the difficulties which the 
ordinary layman finds in understanding the basis upon 
which an architect’s fees are based in unusual circum- 
' stances, such as arise when work is abandoned in whole 
or part. We feel, however, that we are justified in 
examining certain of these observations and in making 
such comment upon them as may clarify the general 
issue as distinct from this particular law case. 

The learned judge questioned the propriety of a 
scale of charges based upon a percentage of. the cost 
irrespective of the character of the work, and on the 
face of things this may appear a fair comment. In 
actual fact, the scale percentage is of such a minimum 
character that it is very rare indeed that a job charged 
on this basis shows anything but the most moderate 
profit if the architectural services are zealously given. 
However, works of unusual complexity are provided 
against in the scale by special terms, while works of a 
repetitive nature are specifically provided for. 

A further comment of a pertinent nature related to 
the post-war increase from five. to six per cent., the 
learned judge drawing attention to the fact that this 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
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change occurred at a time when building costs were up 
more than 100 per cent. We feel that the latter con- 
sideration does not enter into the matter, because it is 
obvious that expenses and the cost of living rose pro- 
portionately with building costs, so that the real profits 
of the architect were not increased by the automatic 
increase in his fees in terms of currency. As to whether 
the increase from five to six per cent. was justified pr 
judicious there are indeed some members of the pro- 
fession who have never been completely satisfied, and 
local custom in some districts still respects the old five 
per cent. scale. The majority of the profession, how- 
ever, was and is satisfied that the proper return for the 
onerous duties of architectural practice could not be 
secured at a scale of less than six per cent. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD ARCHITECTURE. 


fC Se. minor controversy concerning Messrs. Gold- 

finger and Flower’s designs for houses at 
Hampstead, revives a difficult question which has 
recurred at intervals over the past ten or fifteen years, 
and upon which no really logical conclusions have yet 
come to light. The mental attitudes of the modernist 
and the traditionalist drift wider and wider apart, and 
there seems little attempt to restore contact. 

The authors of this design, in common with those who 
sympathise with their aims, claim that this manner of 
expression has far more in common with ancient 
tradition than has any form of antique copyism, and that 
this is probably far less strange in appearance as com- 
pared with more familiar work than were the first 
classic designs of the Renaissance in their time. They 


‘thus claim that harmony of effect will arrive with 


familiarity, and that any popular dislike is based on a 
purely temporary prejudice. — 

To such an argument it is difficult to reply in con- 
sistent terms, and those who have misgivings upon the 
subject are influenced more by a general feeling of dis- 
quiet than. by any definite objection. They doubt 
whether we are, socially, sufficiently settled to resolve 
that this is really an expression of natural twentieth- 
century building. . They doubt whether it is of the 
nature of building development to change so suddenly 
without the breathing-time of a transitional period. 
Further, they are not conscious of any sacrifice of 
modern convenience essential to the observation of more 
familiar appearances. 

These are honest and genuine self-questionings on 
both sides, and we feel that in the quality of honesty 
there is a firm basis for mutual understanding, which 
should quickly produce a- code of tolerance which is at 
present singularly lacking. Each party must approach 
the other generously; onthe one hand curbing a sense of 


impatience with the slow march of tradition, and on the 


other hand not shirking the changing manner of 
civilised living when the good things which have come 
to us seem to clash with ingrained habit. 

Of one thing we should assure ourselves; and that 
is that those whose views do not coincide with our own 
in such matters are not the enemies of society. Our 
enemies are those who do not recognise the need for 
competence in architecture, and who do not care for 
quality in building, beyond the practical limits of 
weather resistance and sanitation. ose enemies have 
already laid waste with ugliness vast tracts of our 
beautiful country, and against them the -trained 
architects must stand shoulder to shoulder. 

Academie differences will surely adjust themselves in 
time if we maintain a high standard of education, and 
prombte an earnest interest in studentship ; and the 
historian of the future will find not only that this is 
an interesting phase of architecture but that there is 
emerging some consistent development of our art. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


‘The Royal Gold Medal : 
Nomination of Ivar Tengbom. 

THe Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have nominated Mr. 
Ivar Tengbom, of Sweden, to receive the 
Royal Gold’ Medal for 1938. The Medal 
has been conferred annually by the 
Sovereign since 1848 on a “‘ distinguished 
architect or man of science or letters who 
has produced work tending to promote the 
knowledge of architecture.” After the 
nomination has been confirmed at the 
next meeting of the Council the name will 
be submitted to the King. 

Although Mr. Tengbom’s work has been 
confined to Sweden it enjoys an inter- 
national reputation. Architects all over 
the world are familiar with his Stockholm 
Concert Hall, which he won in competi- 
tion. Hardly less famous is the Head 
Office of the Swedish Match Company, 
which contains in its courtyard the 
famous Diana fountain of Carl Milles— 
one of many similar collaborations be- 
tween these two great Swedish artists. 

Born in 1878, the only artist member of 
a family of soldiers and ecclesiastics, Ivar 
Tengbom studied at the Gothenburg 
Technical Institute, at the Stockholm 
Royal Academy of Arts, where he won 
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the Royal Medal, and in Paris. After 
being in partnership with Ernst Torulf in 
Gothenburg he started practice in Stock- 
holm, where he has since remained. In 
1917 he was elected a member of the 
Swedish Royal Academy and was Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the Academy 
School from 1916 to 1920. -In his outlook 
on design he stands between the old and 
new schools of thought, but has no fanati- 
cal adherence to either. While his Con- 
cert Hall has a pronounced classic flavour 
and his Hogalids Church a feeling for 
native building, his later work, such as 
the City Buildings of Stockholm, is de- 
cidedly in the modern mamner. But in 
no sense has he ever been a copyist, and 
it is on the fresh and clear thought ex- 
pressed in his work that his reputation 
stands. 

* * * 
International Competition for the Proposed 
Parliament Buildings in Ankara. 

THis competition is to be judged in 
Ankara this month by three assessors who 
have been appointed by the Turkish 
Government. These are Ivar Tengbom, 
of Sweden (the new Royal Gold Medal- 
list), W. M. Dudok, of Holland, and 
Howard Robertson, of Great Britain. 
The building is of very great architectural 
importance and magnitude, and the com- 


LIVERPOOL METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL. 


This view is of the South Crypt Court of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Metropolitan Cathedral, 
Liverpool. An illustrated article on ‘‘Liverpool’s Two Cathedrals ’’ commences on page 54. 
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petitors who have been invited have all 
been requested to visit Ankara and be. 
come acquainted with the particular con. 
ditions of the country, the site and its 
surroundings. 

It is understood that 28 invitations have 
been issued, but there are no designs being 
sent from this country. Mr. Howard 
Robertson will no doubt find in assessing 
this competition the value of his two 
years’ experience as Architectural Adviser 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, where he has been 
making visits at intervals of two months, 
and has been concerned in dealing with 
many questions in connection with the 
completion of the League of Nations 
Palace. : 

* * * 
Official Architects : 
R.1.B.A. Joint Committee. 

In a letter printed on page 119, the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. announces that 
the Joint Committee of representatives of 
the Executive Committee and the Official 
Architects’ Committee has been appointed, 
and has held its first meeting. At that 
meeting of the Committee it was decided, 
instead of preparing a short statement, to 
review the whole question of the Insti- 
tute’s attitude on the building work of 
public authorities and to submit a com- 


‘prehensive report to the Council. 
* 


* * 


Panels of Architects : 
A Further Berkshire Experience. 

Wr drew attention in our issue for 
December 31 to a recent decision of the 
Wantage R.D.C. that the arrangement in 
force by which plans for new buildings 
should be submitted to a panel of archi- 
tects for observation upon the deésigns 
should be rescinded, and that, in future, 
such plans should be reported upon by 
the surveyor. 


We are now informed that Faringdon 
R.D.C. has taken a similar step, in 


abolishing its panel of architects. On 
the face of it, this appears a retrogressive 
action, and it would be interesting to 
know why it has been taken, especially in 
view of the fact that the system of volun- 
tary panels has worked elsewhere with 
considerable beneficial effect. 
* * * 


The New Year’s 


- Honours List. 


In our list of recipients of honours in 
the New Year’s List, given in our last 
issue, we should have mentioned that a 
well-deserved C.B.E. has been awarded to 
Mr. H. J. Griffin, Secretary of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. 

* * * 
Decorative Paintings 
at the A.A. 

An exhibition of decorative paintings 
and designs by Mr. Hector Whistler, an 
old A.A. student, is now on view at 34-36, 
Bedford-square. Much modern decora- 
tion has a tendency to be of short-lived 
duration, on account of the subject being 
topical and in the fashion of the day. It 
might well be remembered that architects 
commissioning painted decoration do 
want something of more or less permanent 
character, especially for public buildings, 
churches or house decoration, and that 
their clients, if induced to provide the 
initial outlay, do want some design which 
will at all times be decorative and pleas- 
ing. One is apt to get tired of the frivolous. 
form of decoration, even in restaurants. 
Certain restaurants in Paris having this 
elass of decoration frequently change it, 
employing different artists to express 
their ideas; this obviously creates a fresh 
interest, and to many is an attraction. 
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The versatility of Mr. .Whistler’s designs 
was a pleasant surprise; his works show 
that he is capable of serious work as well 
as that of a lighter nature. His serious 
work—such as his design (No. 9) for an 
altar-piece—is decorative in its concep- 
tion, recognising design and pattern. The 
colour scheme of this altar-piece is har- 
monious and pleasing; it is non-assertive, 
as it should be. No. 29—also a design for 
an altar-piece—is again interesting, with 
its assembly of mystic figures; very 
properly, it leaves something to the 
imagination. No. 17—‘‘ Fantasy ”’ —is 
another attractive decorative study in 
red and gold, and is restful, with plain 
surfaces enhancing the value of the 
figures. We should like to see these 
schemes carried further. 

Amongst the larger executed schemes 
photographs of the decorations in the 
Marina pool café at Ramsgate are shown, 
with figure studies for the finished work. 
These are in a lighter vein and are in the 
right manner for their purpose. Other 


_ examples of Mr. Whistler’s work on ex- 


hibition include designs and examples of 
etched and sand-blasted glass for Messrs. 
Pilkington’s. A selection of water colours 
and designs for a variety of decorative 
schemes for buildings of varied character 
make a comprehensive and attractive ex- 
hibition which architects will enjoy and 
appreciate. 

ee eee 
Huddersfield New Public 
Library : Sculptor Appointed. 

At a meeting of the Huddersfield 
Borough Council held on January 5, con- 
firmation was given to the appointment, 
by the Public Library and Art Gallery 
Committee, of Mr. James Woodford, 
A.R.A., as the sculptor for the figures 
and panels on the front facade of the New 
Public Library in Ramsden-street. 

The Huddersfield Library carvings will 
consist of two isolated figures, symbolical 
of the two chief uses to which the new 
building will be put—the study of ‘‘ Litera- 
ture’ and ‘Art.”’ There will also be 
two low-relief panels, placed on either 
side of the main front elevation, and 
bearing representative carvings of the 
several arts and sciences. 

es Se 
Sculpture by Trevor Tennant 
at the Leicester Galleries. 

Tus, the second exhibition by Mr. 
Trevor Tennant, shows a distinct advance 
on his first. The works shown are more 
decisive in their execution, and without 


doubt he has been influenced by the work - 


of Epstein and Henry Moore. The works 
on view are in bronze, wood and alabaster, 
and they certainly express their titles. No 
doubt the bronzes will have their ad- 
mirers. No. 6—Christopher—a bronze 
head of a boy, is a charming work, happy 
in the child’s expression and in the tex- 
ture’of the material. It should give satis- 
faction to its owner and the sculptor, for 
it certainly makes ‘an appeal to the 
observer. No. 18—a bronze of J. B. 
Manson—is easily recognisable and is a 
good portrait. No. 4—‘‘ Millicent,” a 
bronze—is a vigorously modelled female 
figure showing Moore influence. Of the 
wood exhibits, No. 10—‘‘ Ecstasy,” in 
walnut—is a fine and apparently effort- 
less work, the subject being two heads and 
shoulders, male and female, in an 


embrace. The flowing lines of the work 
are distinctly pleasing. An excellent piece. 

No. 12—female half figure in Portland 
stone—has simplicity and _ refinement, 
though the forearms appear a little coarse 
@s compared to the refinement of the 
head. No. 13—‘ Players,” in alabaster— 
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IVAR TENGBOM, who has been nominated 
as Royal Gold Medallist, 1938. (See page 47.) 


expresses its title, though with a certain 
crudity; alabaster is a material for a 


‘finer finish. No. 20—‘ St. Francis,” in 


elm—is the dominating work for size in 
the exhibition, and is a robust and 
powerful effort. No. 17—two reclining 
figures, in alabaster—has good lines and 
pose, though in this, as in some others, 
we should like to see a little more defini- 
tion of the features. Other subjects in this 
exhibition deserve study, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Tennant upon the de- 
velopment and additional maturity shown 
in his work. 


R.1.B.A. 
News. 

INFORMAL GENERAL MEEtING.—“ Archi- 
tecture and the Next Slump ”’ is the title 
of the first Informal General Meeting of 
the Session, to be held on Wednesday 
next, January 19, at 6.15 p.m. The 
*‘ guest ’’ speakers include three persons 
concerned with high politics of the build- 
ing industry, namely Mr. Sydney Tatchell, 
Past Chairman of the Building Industries 
National Council; Mr. R. Coppock, 
General Secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives, and 
Lt.-Col. C. W. D. Rowe, M.B.E., who is 
Managing Director of London Brick Com- 
pany and a member of the B.I.N.C. The 
fourth speaker will be Mr. A. W. Barr, 


* * 
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Secretary of the A.A.S.T.A., and Mr. 
R. Furneaux Jordan will be in the chair. 
Tea will be served from 5.30 p.1. 

R.1.B.A. Soctan Events.—Members are ” 
advised to apply early for tickets for the 
Party on February 7. Only two tickets, 
price 2s. 6d. each, can be allotted to any 
one member. Attractions will include an 
exhibition, a one-act play, a dance and a 
cabaret. The next dance, organised by 
the Dance Club, will be on Friday, 
February 4. 

GENERAL MEETING.—Monday, January 
24, is *‘ Students’ Night ” at the R.I.B.A. 
The . President will address them and 
present medals and prizes. 

ExHIBITIons. — “Modern Schools” 
opens at Reading Museum and Art Gallery 
on January 17. “Civic Cenfres ” opens 
at Blackpool Art Gallery on January 17. 
*‘ Airports and Airways” opens at the 
Museum and Art Gallery, Leicester on 
January 14. 

A.B.S. Apprat.—The response to the. 
appeal by the Architects’ Benevolent 
Fund, while substantial, is not all that 
was hoped for. Members are advised that 
donations will still be accepted gratefully. 
One member sent £100 in commemoration 
of “ 50 years’ practice of architecture that 
has had its ups and downs.” 

* * * 
The Paris Exhibition: 
Senate’s Decision. . 

It now appears to be certain that the 
Paris Exhibition will not open next year. 
After the Chamber of Deputies approved, 
by a majority, the reopening, the Senate 
voted against the proposal. 

* * * 
Professional 
Announcements. ° 

Ow1ne to the death of his late partner, 
Mr. Wm. E. A. Brown, Mr. GrorcE A. 
Lanspown, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., has taken 
into partnership Mr. Atan HENRY 
DEveRevux, B.A., A.R.I.B.A., as from 
January 1. The name of the firm will be 
George Lansdown and Devereux. The 
address is 6, Grosvenor-street (New Bond- 
street end), London, W.1. Telephone: 
Mayfair 2470. 

Mr. Wittram A. Prrez, F.R.I.B.A., has 
now retired from practice. The partner- 
ship will be carried on under the same 
name as before, Messrs. -Pite, Son and 
Fairweather, and under the direction 
of Mr. Hubert M. Fairweather and Mr. 
Robert W..- Pite, at 12, Carteret-street, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 5576. This took 
effect as from January 1. 





FARLEIGH HOUSE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE, 


BEFORE REFRONSING. _ (See Pages 67-69.) 
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THE TREND OF 
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1937 


‘By HOWARD ROBERTSON, S.A.D.G., F.R.I.B.A. 


A FEw years ago a title such as this held 
the promise of some excitement, at least 
for the author. Architecture was on the 
march, with a score of creative modern 
designers as its shock troops. The objec- 
tive was something appropriate to our 
age, living, flexible, economical, with the 
newer building methods and materials as 
its structural basis. 

Looking backward from the present, we 
see that these same shock troops have 
indeed served their purpose, and have 
enlisted an imposing rank and file. But 
we also see that the onward progress of 
this advance guard has become slower as 
theory has given way to practice, and that 
there have been a fair number of casual- 
ties. The excitement of the first rush is 
over, the troops are dug in for a long 
campaign, and the positions are being 
consolidated. 

To-day the laggards and stragglers of 
the first advance have had time to catch 
up the vanguard, and comfortably to 
occupy the positions won. Tradition, 
which is the result of successful experi- 
ment, is already in the making. And 
architects have changed their outlook and 
mentality almost without being aware of 
it, as we can see by comparing the work 
of some of the most conservative of the 
profession with that which a few years 
ago was typical of their output. Some 
have gone no further than a certain pro- 
cess of elimination, and the adoption of 
a few features as a concession to fashion, 
such as horizontal glazing bars. But 
others have developed what one might call 
a modern department in their offices, and 
will turn out a phrase of white stream- 
lined modernism with the same facility as 
a poem in thatch and elm boarding. This 
does not necessarily betoken insincerity. 
It may be merely the expression of an 
inquiring mind, interested in every prob- 
lem from cowshed to cathedral, ready to 
design to any requirement and to the 
personal whim of every client. Curious 
cases indeed arise. Such as that of the 
architect who automatically does charm- 
ing houses in the vernacular, but secretly 
longs to build.*‘ modern”; and when the 
occasion arises, does it not nearly so well. 
The violin of Ingres up to’ date. 


Experiment and Experience. 

Out of this mass of experiment certain 
facts seem to crystallise and gain a 
general acceptance. Amongst them we 
hazard the following: An all-white or 


coloured applied exterior finish is not— - 


on the whole—very suitable to the English 
climate, especially in big cities; and it is 
a mistake to think that no expression is 
really modern without this characteristic. 
Review and book publishers are partly 
to blame; for rendered work photographs 
best (especially when new), and there is 
a temptation to group all of one kind and 
—in a book on modern houses or flats, 
for instance—eliminate practically every- 
thing in brick or stone. Modern materials 


are recognised as having drawbacks as. 


well as advantages; steel frames give 
cracked partitions, conduct noise, and in 
other ways effect a less comfortable result 
than solid brick. Large sheets of glass 
are subject to condensation, and plate 
needs to be kept well cleaned. The 
elimination of ornament is not necessarily 
a virtue, unless it. be accepted as an axiom 
that all ornament spells bad design. 


Modern interior ‘design is apt to “repeat 


itself, and to depend upon the waistline 
horizontal sweep. The acceptance of cer- 


tain conventions—in order to qualify as 
an advanced designer (or functionalist)— 
tends to the suppression of individual 
character, and also to a self-conscious 
adoption of forms for their own sake, 
regardless of function (e.g., certain treat- 
ments of balcony, door hoods, elements 
derived from ships, continuous. windows, 
excess of pavement lights, etc.). 


Granted, however, a few excesses, and 
an occasional straying from the objec- 
tive on the part even of the leading 
pioneers, it is safe to say in 1937 that the 
spirit of architectural honesty has, in the 
last few years, had an enormous “ boost.” 
Invention has been freed, and building 
technique has helped to do it; there is 
real reason behind Mr. Russell Hitch- 


cock’s admiration of the Zoo penguin pool, © 


for it illustrates a case in point. On the 
other hand, it is more than likely that 
extremes in design will in future be «on- 
fined to problems where extremes are 
really called for. Example, the all-glass 
front, needed, perhaps for a factory, less 
so for a school, still less for a private 
house; bearing in mind that there will 
always be a limited market in architecture 
for the experimental building, on account 
of the stimulus and hope derived from it 
—just as there are a few people always 
ready to buy a new make of car with the 
engine in the unexpected place. 


Summing up the esthetic result to date, 
a greater level of competence is notice- 
able; witness the large number of decent 
flats, cinemas and shops. There is a 
good deal of borrowing of features, both 
local and foreign, and an increased aware- 
ness of materials—for instance, the choice 
of facings. But there is also, probably 
owing to the excessive haste and pressure 
of to-day, a lack of that ultimate study 
in proportion and detail which marks a 
building out.from its fellows. Few archi- 
tects are paid to give this last pound of 
thought to a design, especially in com- 
mercial work. An_ architect feels 
extremely lucky to get his plans past his 
client and the town planning authorities, 
and the niceties of elevational treafment 


only come up, perhaps, if his job is on a 


big estate or excites the hatred of some 
rural council. Most laymen do not really 
understand elevations, and when they do 
the result is often disastrous for the hard- 
pressed architect. 


The Trend Abroad. 


It is rather sad to think that while, in 
1937, the battle of styles has subsided, 
real wars are once again getting into their 
stride. Wars are bound up with politics, 
politics with architecture. Germany is 
producing a new cold classic, with public 
buildings like antique temples which have 
been gone over by a Schick electric 
shaver. -One feels that more and more 
granite will be'utilised, and that only the 
stadia will be allowed a certain Roman 
arrogance, with an occasional excursion 
into the Wagnerian. 

Russia, as we know, has relapsed from 
the international’ style into something 
rather debased, slightly reminiscent of 
what the early American architects did 
when they went home after visiting 
Charles Garnier’s Paris Opera House; or 
else, as-in the new metro. stations, 
recalling the early days of the Pullman 
car or P, and O. liner. 


Italy is doing some good work; the new 
railway station at Florence, the new uni- 
versity, and scores of other buildings seem 
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full of vitality, and the trend seems to 
be towards classic for the municipal and 
free plastic for the commercial. Also, 
undoubtedly, the shortage of steel will 
bring forth a stimulus towards designing 
for to-day in the Grand Old Materials of 
yesterday. 

Up to this year Japan was witnessing a 
great wave of modernism, much inspired 
by American and Continental examples. 
But no doubt it only requires a new 
governing party to upset the whole trend, 
which may be found not quite. national. 
That is the danger when the people are 
made for government and not government 
for people. 


At Home. 

In England the year has been compara- 
tively peaceful, and favouring architec- , 
tural progress. The Coronation brought, 
forth some modest successes in decoration; 
but here tastes differ, for while Bond- 
street was written down a failure, the 
writer found it distinguished and very’ 
‘‘ Mayfair.”” And then, of course, there 
was Gordon Selfridge, who certainly , 
‘knows his stuff and gets away with it.” 

The Coronation was the signal for a | 
clever book calling attention to the 
destruction of old London landmarks, one’! 
of the trades which shows a real vitality. 
But it is curious to see in the daily papers ' 
protesting letters ending, “‘ You, sir, can 
prevent this vandalism,” from _profes- | 
sional gentlemen who have been quite 
active in the same line themselves. 

The beauty of the old, and a not alto- 
gether complete adequacy of the new, 
were well shown at the Winter Exhibition 
of British Architecture at the Royal , 
Academy. This most interesting show was 
not so distinguished in its modern sec- 
tion, which did not bring in some of the 
best: younger architects of the moment. | 
But there were, for the public, many signs 
of encouragement, such as the care taken’! 
in comparatively humble problems such | 
as the pithead baths. 

The R.I.B.A. earns public and ‘profes- ' 
sional gratitude this year for its exhibi-, 
tions. Incidentally; do those who feel 
unhappy over questions of policy in their 
Institute realise what a great work the} 
R.I.B.A. is doing for architecture, and 
consequently the profession, whether. ' 
allied or not? The Airports and Airways 
Exhibition, the Modern Schools Exhibi- 
tion, were finely selected and staged. And , 
they tour the whole country, to the honour 
and glory of architecture. 

Registration as a question is still with ; 
us, soon perhaps to be solved, as its , 
sponsors. hope.. With us, too, are the 
efforts of the Building Industries’ 
National Council to be ready with pre- 
cautions against the periods of boom and 
slump, not to mention statistical and ' 
creative work, of high value to the build- 
ing industry, which is going on behind 
the scenes. Statistics are a necessary” 
basis.to any plan of action, and. until | 
B.I.N.C. came on the scene they could 
hardly be said to exist in any adequate 
measure. 

Of importance to the industry and the 
public also was the formation this year of 
the “‘ National House-Builders’ Registra- ° 
tion Council,” to promote ideals in sound | 
construction. 

Of buildings, in such a short survey, | 
we cannot speak in detail. Nevertheless, 
there are some excellent ones which come 
to the mind—Peter Jones, Kensal House, 
the Steel House in Westminster, some ' 
very adequate blocks of flats, and last, but | 
not least, big progress in the design of 
public houses, such as the ‘‘ Comet.” at. 
Hatfield, where Mr. Eric Kennington lent ° 
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a sculptor’s fancy to a sign for Mr. Mus- 
man’s building. Industrial buildings are 
also improving, their average of charac- 
ter, there being plenty of excellent archi- 


- tect-designed factories on the by-passes, 


and such tidy-minded schemes as the 
“ Electroflo ” works at Park Royal, by the 
same architects as Athengzum Court in 
Piccadilly. 


The Schools. 

The schools of architecture have held 
up well, Liverpool demonstrating in 
striking fashion the success of its train- 
ing by an exhibition at the R.I.B.A. of 
executed work by past students, while 
the A.A., with its School of Planning and 
Research, has hatched something invalu- 
able and, like much for which the asso- 
ciation has been responsible, considerably 
in advance of.its time. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that this semi-philanthropic 
school will not be allowed to succumb. 


In the matter of architectural publica- 
tions the list is long. That indefatigable 
architect, Mr. Yorke, has just published 
an excellent ibook on flats; Messrs. West- 
wood have done a modest and thorough 
book on shops, and the Danish architect 
Steen Rasmussen carries off honours with 
his charming book on London. 


The Paris Exhibition was another kind 
of book, dictionary of grace and daring, 
summary of. present-day tendencies; 
revealing, too, the high level of contem- 
porary design but the absence of strong 
individualities—the seamy side of com- 
petence. 


Finally, there’ is the personal side of 
1937, with Walter Gropius going to 
America, possibly to found a new 
“ Bauhaus,” Percy Thomas ending his 
term as President of the R.I.B.A., and 
Goodhart-Rendel assuming his mantle. 
No especial “ trend,’”’ perhaps, but it is 
worth recording a_ particularly good 
sequence. And it is to be hoped that the 
forthcoming year will prove to be not a 
year of slump. If London depends on 
Wall-street, at least we can remember as 
a grain of comfort that the American 
building boom has not yet happened since 
1929, 


To conclude, may we me.ition 1937 as 
the year of retirement of W..T. Plume, 
who was associated with this paper for 
51 years. And end by wishing him many 
happy new years. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF DENMARK 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 


For some years the -Scandinavian 
countries have attracted architectural 
tourists, but most of those visitors appear 
to have concentrated upon modern work 
in the larger towns, and perhaps a tour of 
Denmark, such as I made last summer, is 
uncommon nowadays. It was essentially 
a holiday, but it proved so interesting to 
me that I have collected the following 
casual impressions in the hope that others 
may obtain as much pleasure from a 
similar wenture as I did myself. It is 
hardly to be expected that many will 
follow my example in exploring Denmark 
on a bicycle, but those who are old- 
fashioned enough, or young enough, to do 
so will find it an ideal country for the 
purpose. In the first place, cyclists in 
Denmark are so numerous that motorists 
treat them considerately, and one does 
not go in constant terror of annihilation. 
Moreover, the maximum speed for cars is 
so low that it cramps the style of the 
speed-hog, but makes life more pleasant 
for everyone else. The main roads are 
excellent; only once did I encounter a 


bad road, and even that was in process. 


of reconstruction. Traffic-lanes, round- 
abouts and by-passes are being provided 
where necessary, and in the larger towns 
there are cycle-tracks, pedestrian cross- 
ings, and traffic-signals, the latter being 
hung inconveniently high above the 
streets. - 

As every schoolboy presumably knows, 
Denmark consists of the peninsula of 
Jutland and a great many -islands, con- 
nected by an admirable system of 
steamers and train-ferries. Both these 
forms of iransport convey large numbers 
of cars and cycles, without fuss, and very 
cheaply. The famous Storstrém Bridge 
was opened just after my visit, but I 
cycled across the fine new bridge over 
the Little Belt. Visitors to Denmark are 
told that ‘“ English is spoken every- 
where.” This may be true of the larger 
hotels and of the chief cities, but cer- 
tainly does not apply to most of the 
smaller places where I stayed, and though 
German is occasionally useful, the rather 
difficult Danish language is the only 
tongue spoken off the beaten track. But 
that need not be a serious obstacle, for 
the Danes are hospitable and delightful 
people, probably the most civilised in 
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The Old Raadhus : Viborg (1728) 





Europe. Hotels are always clean and 
often unexpectedly good in remote places. 
A high charge (15 per cent.) is made for 
service, but, in spite of this, the total cost 
of travelling per day is not more than 
two-thirds of what it would be in com- 
parable quarters in England. 

The usual method of reaching Den- 
mark from England is by way of Harwich 
and Esbjerg. The crossing (337 miles) 
takes nearly 24 hours, and the boats are 
well equipped. The charge for conveying 
a bicycle (2s. 10d.) is cheap, and cars are 
taken across at a very low rate. The fare 
by aeroplane to Copenhagen,is distinctly 
high, but the journey occupies only five 
hours instead of 30 by boat and rail. 
From Copenhagen there is a frequent air 
service to Malm6 in Sweden (15 minutes), 
but any visitor who may utilise it should 
go on by rail or bus to the picturesque 
old university and cathedral city of Lund, — 
not far away, as there is little to see in 
Malm6 itself. ; 

To an architect, Denmark makes a 
varied appeal: First of all, there is the ~ 
country itself with its scenery, its farms, | 
and its village churches. At Aalborg, 
Aarhus, Odense, Roskilde and Viborg 
there are old cathedrals. Then ihere are . 
the famous palaces or castles of 
Frederiksborg and Kronborg. And, lastly, — 
there are several flourishing cities, of 
which Copenhagen is by far the largest, 
each with interesting modern develop- 
ments in architecture, housing, and town 
planning grouped around a historical . 
centre: 

Denmark is relatively flat, but undulat- 
ing, so that one often gets extensive 
views from the road. In Jutland there 
are large areas of heathland and a fair 
amount of afforestation, where conifers 
have been planted. In many places-there 
are magnificent beechwoods. But most 
of the country is intensively cultivated, 
and the prosperous-looking farmhouses 
are thickly scattered, each with its small 
orchard and its ample barns. Electric 
power seems to cover the whole of Den- 
mark, and the modern depéts where dairy 
produce’ is dealt with represent the last 
word in efficiency and cleanliness. Every 
stage of design, from the traditional (with 
thatched roofs and stepped gables) to the 
fairly modernist, is to be found in these 
agricultural buildings. But the outstand- 
ing feature of each village is the 
picturesque gabled church tower, some- 
times whitewashed, sometimes a fine 
dark red brick, and usually late Gothic or 
the equivalent of our “‘ Jacobean.” At 
intervals one comes across large country 
houses, many .of which are surprisingly 
French in character, in the Louis Seize-or 
Rococo style. 

The Danish cathedrals resemble those 
of Holland in. having been used for 
Protestant worship since the Reforma- 
tion. This. fact has not affected’ their 
external appearance.. Except the heavily 
restored Romanesque stone cathedral at 


, Viborg, they are brick built, with copper 


or tiled roofs and tall Gothic spires_or 
bulbous Baroque _ steeples. Stepped 
gables, recalling Prussia rather than 
Holland, are popular. - But, internally, 
Protestantism has made. itself felt by 
whitewashing the walls and vaulted ceil- 
ings. In recent times, architects appear 
to have. reacted against this. austerity, 
and, during the thorough restoration 
which every church seems to have under- 
gone, a little colour, especially delicate 
green chevrons on the vaulting-ribs, has 
been cautiously introduced with excellent 











| The Old Cusloms House : Aachus (as rebuilt) 


results. Moreover, several churches have 
red brick dressings and arches to give 
colour withia. But, whereas the Dutch 
eathedrals produce an effect of desola- 
tion, in spite of tracery and carving 
generally superior to Danish work, the 
churches of Denmark actually seem to 
gain by the sharp contrast of snow-white 
walls with brilliant polychrome and gilt 
pulpits, reredoses, tombs and other 
accessories, in the florid Renaissance 
style of the seventeenth century. 

_ At Roskilde, which may be regarded as 
the Westminster Abbey of Denmark, 
because the kings are buried there, some 
very fine medieval wall-paintings and 
decorated vaults are now being 


uncovered. This great church is full of 
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interest, and the tomb of Queen Margaret 
(d. 1412) is a noble work of sculpture, 
probably by a North German aftist. 
Foreigners—especially French, German 
and Dutch—have contributed largely to 
Danish architecture. 

The chief Romanesque churches in Den- 
mark are at Viborg and at Ringsted; the 
finest Gothic cathedrals are at Roskilde, 
Aarhus and Odense. The last-named 
closely resembles English work of its 
period (13th century). But certainly the 
most remarkable ecclesiastical building in 
Denmark is the Romanesque church with 
a Greek-cross plan and five towers 
crowned by spires, at Kalundborg. At 
Aarhus, besides the large cathedral, there 
is the Church of Our Lady (Vor Frue 
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Kirke), originally part of a Dominican 
monastery (see my sketch). The Budolf 
Kirke or Cathedral at Aalhorg, illustrated 
on another of my sketches, 1s a picturesque 
Gothic-Baroque hybrid, with a modern 
transept in the traditional Danish style. 
Copenhagen possesses several churches 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with romantic steeples in the 
manner of Wren. The most striking among 
them, the Nikolai Kirke (see my sketch), 
is, however, mostly a modern work, 
though the tower beneath is old (1591). 
This church was destroyed by fire in 1795, 
and the present spire was added in 1909. 
The village churches of Denmark are full 
of interest, especially for their ornamental 
brickwork. 

The surviving domestic architecture of 
Denmark, apart from the royal palaces, is 
mostly of brick, and medisval examples 
are scarce. The finest town-house in the 
country is probably Jens Bangs Stenhus 
(‘‘ stone house ”’) at Aalborg, built in the 
seventeenth century, but in point of fact 
it is a brick house with stone dressings. 


- Half-timber houses are rare, though once 


they were common enough, “put in “ Den 
Gamle By” (The Old Town) at Aarhus 
there is a splendid collection of 36 histori- 
cal half-timber houses re-erected in a 
beautiful public park. Many of them are 
filled with period furniture and panelling. 
Nothing in Denmark impressed me more 
than this remarkable open-air museum. 
One of the buildings is illustrated here, 
together with some sketches of trades- 
men’s signs from a row of old cottages in 
Den Gamle By. (A large number of simi- 
lar old signs may be seen in the Raadhus 
Museum at Copenhagen.) 

Many towns (eg., Aalborg, Randers, 
ete.) still possess old town halls of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 

example from Viborg illustrated, now a 
museum, was built in 1728. Its walls are 
of buff brickwork, and the roof is covered 
with pantiles. q 

Every visitor to Denmark makes a point 
of seeing the famous royal palaces or 
castles.in and near Copenhagen. Kron- 
borg, the scehe of Shakespeare’s “ Ham- 
let,” adjoins the little town of Helsingér 
(“Elsinore”), and commands the 
entrance to the Sound, only two miles 
wide. It is a strong polygonal fortress 
with bastions and moat, but the palace 
itself is a noble stone building ‘built in 
1575-1637 in the Early Renaissance style, 
with gorgeous internal decorations. Nowa- 
days it is used as a naval and historical 
museum. A few miles inland, beautifully 
situated on a lake and surrounded by 
forests, is the equally fine castle of 
Frederiksborg, built in 1602-20, outside the 
small town of Hilleréd. It is a picturesque 
pile, bristling with towers, and contains 
the superb royal collections of pictures 
and furniture in a long series of richly 
decorated rooms of the period. 

In Copenhagen the palace of Rosenborg 
(1610-25) is also of Christian IV’s time, 
and also contains royal treasures; but 
Christiansborg Slot, built in 1731-45, was 
destroyed by fire in 1794, and only @ small 
part of the original building remains, in- 
cluding the beautiful Baroque “ Marmor- 
bro ’’( Marble Bridge). The King in- 
habits a group of palaces known as 
Amalienborg, finely grouped round a 
square. This splendid design in the 
French Rococo style (1754-60) forms the 
centre-piece of the most notable piece of 
historical town planning in a magnificent 
city. 

Boilies the royal collections already 
mentioned, Copenhagen contains a number 
of great museums. Among these the beau- 
tiful new galleries of the National 
Museum stand out as a model of orderly 
and artistic arrangement, which must 
satisfy every architect, even if his tastes 
are not historical. But it would be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to describe in a 
few lines the manifold attractions of 
Copenhagen, which have been dealt 
with adequately in so many books. It is 
enough to say here that there is some- 
thing for everybody, including ‘‘ Tivoli,” 
the largest amusement park in Europe, for 
the low-brow. The stream of shipping, the 
fine streets, the old University quarter, 
the innumerable bookshops, the crowded 
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traffic moving swiftly and spontaneously 
almost without the aid of policemen, all 
these are impressions that remain in the 
memory. Besides Copenhagen, Aalborg 
and Aarhus are well managed and pro- 
gressive cities, where modern building is 
brisk and successful. 

Probably the most striking new- build- 
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ing in all Denmark is the Grundtvig 
Memorial Church, which stands promi- 
nently in a new suburb on the north side 
of Copenhagen. Externally it is some- 
what bizarre, and its huge west front has 
been compared, perhaps unkindly though 
not inaptly, to a case of organ pipes. But 
to anyone who knows the medieval 
churches of Denmark, it is clear that the 
design is traditional rather than modern- 
ist. Yellow bricks are used, and the@ofty 
building rises from a green lawn sur- 
rounded by low blocks of artisan dwell- 
ings which enhance its size. Internally, 
the body of the church is unfinished, but 
is so near completion that one can realise 
already that its severe treatment of 
Gothic, without tracery or mouldings or 
carving, will be a magnificent achieve- 
ment; and the soaring linés of arch and 
vault, stark beyond belief, preserve the 
true spirit of Gothic, adapted to modern 
taste. 

Recent housing activity is noticeable on 
the outskirts of all the large towns, mainly 
in the form of flats. Their design is de- 
finitely ‘‘ modernist,” but the Danish 
architects are keeping their heads, and 
mere eccentricity is rare. Flat roofs are 
to be seen everywhere, gay colours are 
usual, and brick—especially brown brick 
—is far more popular than cement for 
facing. Among many new public build- 
ings of interest may be mentioned the 
handsome railway station at Aarhus, . 
forming a strange contrast to the starve- 
ling University premises just erected in 
the same city. 


Old wroughtiron lradesmen's signs. 
from. “the Old Town'’Cden Gamle By’) 


at Aarhus, Denmark 
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BRITISH CATHEDRAL BUILDING TO-DAY.—II 








LIVERFOOL ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL : VIEW .FROM N.-W., SHOWING NEW TRANSEPT, TOWER, CHOIR AND CHAPTER HOUSE 
SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., ARCHITECT. 


LIVERPOOL’S TWO CATHEDRALS. 
By WESLEY DOUGILL, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
LIVERPOOL enjoys the unique distinction 

of having two great cathedrals under con- 
struction at one and the same time. Both 
buildings are now at interesting stages in 
their development, with the Anglican 
Cathedral approximately three-quarters 
finished, and the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral nearing the completion of its 
subterranean accommodation. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
the existing state of the two buildings and 
the progress that has been made during 
the last few years. No attempt will be 
made to compare the two. Both have 
been fully illustrated in previous issues of 
this journal, the Anglican Cathedral by 
photographs of work carried out, the 
Roman Catholic one by drawings showing 
the projected design, and both of them 
have already run the full gamut of com- 
mendation or criticism in the technical 
Press. 

On only one point does a comparison 
seem called for. In the case of the 
Anglican Cathedral the first stage in its 
evolution was the construction of the 
Lady Chapel, which was completed and 
in use before any part of the main build- 
ing had progressed far. The Chapel was 
a self-contained and easily detachable 
unit. At the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
where the whole accommodation is en- 
closed within a very simple envelope, 
without any projecting or partly detached 
elements, the first process has been the 
construction of the crypt rooms under the 
Sanctuary, which embraces the whole of 
the accommodation east of the transepts. 

It will be useful to remind readers that 
the sites of both these great fanes are 
on a high ridge of land running paralle] 


to the River Mersey, and are less than a 
quarter of a mile apart. The buildings, 
owing to their elevated positions and to 
their actual size and height, will be the 
overwhelmingly dominant features on the 
skyline of Liverpool, as seen from any 
part of the city or from the river and 
beyond. The Anglican Cathedral, indeed, 
already enjoys that distinction, and in 
the case of the Catholic Cathedral one is 
gradually being enabled to realise, by 
comparing the extent of the work already 
carried out with that still to be executed, 
that it, too, will ultimately enjoy the same 
distinction. 
THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., Architect. 

This vast structure, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by King Edward VII in 
July, 1904, is now approaching the end of 
its fourth main stage of development, that 
of the tower, the big central space under 
the latter, and the last two of the four 
transepts which together act as tower 
buttresses. The accompanying photo- 
graph affords a clear idea of the present 
state of the exterior. It shows the pro- 
jecting Chapter House at the north-east 
corner—the Lady Chapel occupies a 
similar position at the south-east corner; 
the choir of three. bays divided by deep 
buttresses; one of the two eastern tran- 
septs which have been in.use since July, 
1924; the two western transepts with their 
crossing space; and the tower. It shows, 
too, the arch leading to the nave, which 
will form the next and final stage, and 
which will consist of three bays, similar 
to the choir. A temporary wall is to be 
erected in the archway. 

The interiors of the great central space 
and western transepts have in the last 
few weeks been cleared of the veritable 


forest of timber—scaffolding, arch and 
vault centering—and it is now possible to 
form some opinion as to what will be the 
effect on the interior of the building as a 
whole when the existing temporary wall 
separating the new part from the old is 
removed. It can be said at once that the 
effect will be dramatic in the extreme. 


In the first place the 138 ft. effective 
length of the present interior, that is, from 


‘the reredos to the temporary wall, will be 


doubled, the highly truncated and fore- 
shortened form of the interior will con- 
sequently disappear, and the interior 
perspectives, the relation of height to 
width and length, and the lighting and. 
acoustic conditions will approach very 
much more closely to what they will be 
when the whole building is completed In 
the second place the sense of spacious- 
ness, which one experiences to a high 
degree, even in the part already in use, 
will be enormously amplified, in particu- 
lar by the great central space under the 
tower. This is 72 ft. square, and is com- 
pletely unobstructed by piers of any kind. 
When it is thrown open it will show 
clearly the real purpose of the Cathedral 
as an edifice for congregational and evan- 
gelical worship, as opposed to the sacra- 
mental worship for which other cathedrals 
were built. It will reveal, too,:the out- 
standing characteristic of the building— 
that of four transepts with a tower rising 
between them. (Readers will remember 
that in the accepted competition design 
the architect showed the normal two 
transepts with a tower at the end of each. 
This was changed to approximately the 
present arrangement in 1900. The final 
design was agreed in 1936.) ' 


In the third place, a true conception of 
the height of the interior will be afforded 
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by the central space. The octagonal vault 


over this rises to a height of 176 ft. above . 


floor level, that is 60 ft. above the present 
choir vault. In most cathedrals of this 
height, or approaching it, the vaults are 
normally lost to view in gloom or mist. 
The vaults over the choir at Liverpool 
are no exception to this. In the case of 
the great central space, Sir Giles has, 
with great wisdom, carried the windows 
as high into the vault as possible. The 
effect of this is to emphasise the loftiness 
of the central space and to ensure that 
the vault will be lighted and exposed to 
view, at any rate, during the day. The 
photograph shows clearly the comparison 
in height between the windows of the 
central space, reaching, as they do, far 
into the tower, and those of the transepts 
and choir. 

The section nearing completion was 
begun in 1925, and it is hoped that it will 
be ready for use in 1940, and that the 
tower will be completed in the following 
year. The work still to be done includes 
the removal of the temporary wall and 
the erection of.a new one, the building 
of a series of rooms for robing, chair stor- 
age, heating, etc., under the floor of the 
new transepts, the paving of the whole 
floor of the new. part with marble slabs, 
and the completion of the tower. 

It is in some ways still difficult to 
realise the scale of the new interior. This 
is largely due to the fact that the smaller 
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elements, including the doors, lighting 
fittings, furniture, and so on; are not yet 
in position. Magnificent as the scale is 
now, there can be no doubt that it will 
be greatly enhanced when the small con- 
trasting elements are inserted. It can be 
said, however, of the structure as it stands 
to-day, that mass’and proportion have 
been exploited to the full to give the scale 
and general effect, and that whilst there 
is a good deal of elaboration in the in- 
terior it has been used to increase the 
scale and is unerringly subservient to the 
main design. 

The large windows of the two new tran- 
septs and of the central space are filled 
with elaborately figured glass, all of it 
very small in scale, with a rich blue the 


_predominant colour. 


Great as will be the effect on the in- 
térior of the Cathedral when the two tran- 
septs and central space are opened, just 
as great an effect has been produced, 
during recent years, on the exterior. A 
complete transformation has been, and is 
being, enacted. From being a compara- 
tively short and simple block, consisting 
of the choir and the eastern transepts, the 
outer envelope has assumed a far more 
complex and interesjing form, whether as 
seen from near at hand or.from a distance. 
One is gradually being enabled to realise 
what will be the effect of the building on 
the skyline when it is ultimately com- 
pleted. Externally the two new transepts 
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are practically completed, and work is 
being concentrated on the tower. 

Just as the interior vaults of the 
Cathedral are often enshrouded in mist 
and gloom, so the external height of the 
tower is now such that the upper part 
is, except on bright days, enveloped in 
the haze of Liverpool. The final height. 
will be 331 ft.. above floor level, and 
347 ft. above the. flanking St. James’s- 
road. This will be 200 ft. above the choir 
roof. At the present time the height is 
approximately 236 ft. above floor level, 
and this is being increased at the rate of 
some 16 ft. a year. 

The tower has ‘now risen to the point 
of transition from the 97 ft. square and 
relatively simple base to the irregular 
octagonal form, which will continue to the. 
top, will be highly elaborated, and will 
include on each of its four cardinal 
faces a two-light window filled with 
louvres. 

The total labour at present employed 
in the building is. 200, including 120 
masons. 

At the moment there is under considera- 
tion a scheme for creating a fine monu- 
mental approach to the Cathedral, on its 
south side and centred on-the tower. 


THE METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL. 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 


The foundation-stone of this great 
structure, which will cover approximately 
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five acres of its 9} acres site, was 
laid- at Whitsuntide, 1933, and already 
two Masses have been celebrated in one 
of the Chapels. The total cost of the 
building is estimated at £3,000,000. 

As will be seen from the photographs, 
most of the work up to the present has 
been underground. It comprises the 
erypt accommodation under the 
Sanctuary. Both the crypt and the 
Sanctuary extend over the whole area 
east of the transepts. The floor ofthe 
crypt is some 15 ft. below normal ground 
level, and is reached by stairs leading 
into courts on the north and south sides. 
The crypt floor is 30 ft. below the 
Sanctuary floor, which is level with the 
top of the external plinth cornice. The 
back of this cornice is clearly shown on 
the left of Fig. 2. -The nave floor will be 
12 ft. 6 in. below that of the Sanctuary. 

It will help readers to understand the 
photographs if a brief description of the 
crypt plan is given. The area of the crypt 
is about 14 acres. The South Court, shown 
—incomplete and with a temporary stair 
—at the top of Fig. 1, leads directly to 
the Chapel of Our Lady of Dolours, the 
nave of which is indicated by the large 
barrel vault near ‘the top left-hand 
corner of Fig. 1, and more clearly by the 
largest of the vaults on Fig. 2. This 
Chapel has aisles and transepts, the 
western end of the latter being reprc- 
sented by the combined door and window 
at the centre of Fig. 1. 

On the opposite side of the building, 
and entered from the South Court, is a 
similar Chapel, that of the Crucifixion. 
It will be noted that both Chapels are 
at right angles to the main axis of the 
Cathedral. 


LIVERPOOL METROPOLITAN 
CATHEDRAL, 


Right: TYPICAL VIEW IN ONE OF THE CRYPT 
AISLES. : 


Below: PLAN OF CRYPT. 
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Between the two Chapels, and on the 
main axis, are two circular compartments, 


one of them the organ well—with its floor. 


45 it. below the Sanctuary floor—the other 
for electric controls. These two rooms are 
under the Choir and Chapter House at 
Sanctuary level. Extending along the 
whole length of the eastern wall is the 
Lower Sacristy,. and along the whole 
western side is the co-ordinating corridor, 
which is clearly shown on the right of 
Fig. 1. Both the Sacristy and the corridor 
are repeated on the floor above. 


The Crypt accommodation has been 
constructed, almost throughout, of St. 
Helens blue bricks, with dressings of light 
grey Cornish granite. The latter, both 
external and internal, is finished with a 
fine pick face, and has ; in. flush cement 
joints. All the internal walls, excepting 
those of the Chapter of Relics, which is 
the only part of the Crypt not under the 
Sanctuary, are. to receive plaster. The 
walls of the Chapter of Relics have been 
lined with travertine of two colours— 
golden from Austria and cream: from 
Italy. The floors throughout are of large 
cement slabs, on which the finished 
paving will rest. Under most of the floors 
are hot-air ducts which vary in size up 
to 5 or 6 ft. square. These are lined with 
“Fosalsil ” lining slabs to conserve the 
heat. Some of the ducts are shown on 
Fig. 1. Hot-water pipes, serving 
radiators in those parts of the building 
not amenable to hot-air heating, run 
inside the ducts. It is estimated that up 
to the present some 2,000,000 bricks have 
been used in the crypt, and about 40,000 
cub. ft. of granite fixed in position. All 


the brickwork is in cement mortar and all . 


the foundations rest on an 80-ft. stratum 
of solid rock. 


The brickwork generally is of a very 
high order of workmanship. With the 
exception of those in the semi-domes over 
the numerous niches, the bricks are of 
normal shape. No part of the external 
brickwork has been built, although a 
number of bricks for the purpose are to 
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be seen on the site. These are 1}-in. 
thick, of a reddish colour, and vary in 
length up to a maximum of-2 ft. It 
remains to be seen whether these bricks 
will be ultimately used. ; 
Since ‘the accompanying photographs 


. were taken, a large number of brick 


sleeper walls, resting on the crypt piers 
and on the-haunches of the vaults, have 
been built to take the Sanctuary floor. 
There is, as the photographs indicate, 
very little elaboration of any kind in the 
crypt. The forms of the different com- 
partments have been left to tell their own 
tale. In general, a fine scale has been 
achieved. It is only, however, by compar- 
ing the size of the part already executed 
with drawings of the complete building 


Fig. |.—General View of Crypt. 


that one can begin to realise the 
immensity of the latter. Although the 
Chapels and other compartments in the 
crypt are of considerable size, judged by 
normal standards, they are comparatively 
insignificant when related: to the 150-ft. 
dome space and the great nave. 

The next stage in the development of 
the Cathedral will be the construction of 
the Sanctuary floor and of the Sanctuary 
itself. The dome and transept will follow. 

At the present time 60 workmen are 
employed on the building. The general 
contractor is Mr. Charles J. Doyle, 15, 
Victoria-street, Liverpool; heating is by 
Messrs. Young, Austen and Young, Litd., 
and Travertine work by Messrs. John 
Stubbs and Sons. 


LIVERPOOL METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL. Fig. 2.—Showing Crypt Vaulting. 
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{THe very comprehensive display of 
stained glass, given a pavilion all to itself 
at the Paris Exhibition—the ‘‘ Pavillon 
des Vitraux ’—exhibited many new fea- 
tures. In fact, traditional treatment was 
hardly seen at all, and where'shown was 
rather disappointing. Modern develop- 
menis, requiring new definitions for the 
art, cccupied almost the entire field. There 
is no necessary challenge to the claims of 
medieval glass in further adaptations, 
which do not invalidate but supplement 
earlier technical methods. Freedom for 
new expression ig much needed in the art, 
save to those who are steeped in 
medievalism; for the artist has for ever 
to be creating his world anew. 

To accept the limits of the material 
within which we work as the best means of 
expressing them is correct enough, if we 
know what these limits are. It is the aim 
of the work shown in the Paris Exhibition 
to extend those limits, as the new develop- 
ments in glass manufacture and building 
permit, and we should welcome such ex- 
periments, if unable always to endorse 
them. 

The conditions of building have greatly 
altered with the use of steel and concrete. 
It was inevitable that alongside these 
changes the art of stained glass would 
seek corresponding developments. Long 
oblong perpendicular windows compel to 
a sort of re-statement, which has resulted 
in a changed emphasis of design, distri- 
buted more equally over the space to be 
filled, without emphasis in a particular 
part, such as is seen where the head of the 
window is either arched or pointed; and 
the structural relation to the masonry is 
almost entirely disregarded. There being 
no head to a window, but only top and 
bottom, design is forced into another 
mould. The result, therefore, becomes 
more pictorial. This was very noticeable 
in the Pavillon deg Vitraux. 

Nor was this the only disparity. There 
was another, in that the elaboration of 
treatment in the glass was in another 


A NEW STAINED GLASS TECHNIQUE 


By ISIS. 
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category to the bald perpendicularity of 
the building. It may be claimed that 
the building, being temporary in its 
nature, .was intended for no more than a 
means of displaying the glass, though it 
bore the signatures of three architects. 
This fact does not invalidate the evidence 
of the discrepancy. For a building of this 
character, a simpler treatment, to corre- 
spond more with its design, would 
probably produce a better result, for the 
windows, though very interesting in them- 
selves, bear no necessary relationship to 
the building. . It has been recognised in 
the past that this relationship is impor-: 
tant, and if really satisfactory results are 
to be achieved, the artist will have to de- 
sign more in the terms of modern building. 

There can be no question, as was shown 
in the glass exhibited, that the art is much 
alive, and is in no sense a mere survival. 
Whether its forms can be adapted to be- 
come more closely identified with modern 
building has yet to be established. We 
must not seek to exclude esthetic values 
because they are new or different. 

In regard to the method in what was 
shown, “‘an entirely new technique has 
been developed.”’ In fact, it is difficult to 
say whether the term stained and painted 
glass can be applied to it at all. No lead 
is used, and there is practically no paint.” 
I am indebted to Mr. J. A. Knowles, 
F.S.A., an authority on stained glass, for 
this information, in some valuable .notes 
forwarded to me of his experiences at the 
exhibition. Many queries suggest them- 
selves. Can there be much structural 
connection between stained glass and 
buildings, in which the window opening is 
only a frame? Is it even capable of being 
adapted successfully to such surround- 
ings? Or must we look for changes from 
the extremes of modernism to something 
more linked with tradition, from which 
both building and stained glass have cut 
themselves adrift? Where so much enter- 
prise and ability are displayed, a solution 
should be forthcoming. 





LE PAVILLON DES VITRAUX, PARIS EXHIBITION. 
MM. ARRETCHE, AVIZOU, and ROUSSELOT, ARCHITECTS. 













DETAIL DE LA PRIERE. 
BY RAPHAEL LARDEUR. 


It is being suggested that the baldness 
of so much modern building will compel 
us to look more to craftsmanship to adorn 
its bareness, and that we may look for the 
time when the work of the personal 
craftsman will be sought for again. 
There will be, it is thought, a return to 
humanism—the human touch, to quicken 
the pulseless product of the machine. 
This is probably true, for it is the return 
to Nature, to whose influence we are now 
so little subject. Yet it is this influence 
which is the paramount source of beauty. 
Nature is not at variance with art, and 
we may detect in the loss of its guidance 
a drift toward abnormality. The 
mechanisation of activity has infected 
thought, unrestrained by the discipline 
which Nature compels; so that, in look- 
ing at the glass, we feel a neurasthenic 
excitability running through it, a lack 
of balance. 

I am indebted for the following par- 
ticulars to the source I have already 
mentioned. In the Palace of the Artist 
Decorators there was a window which 
appeared to have been modelled, and the 
glass afterwards cast, so that the varying 
thicknesses of the glass give the shades 
and tones required. M. Labouret, in con- 
junction with M. Chaudiere, of Paris, 
showed a huge St. Christopher in cast 
glass, 2in. or more thick. He also showed 
one of the Kings from the Epiphany in 
fine rubies and blues. L. Barillet in con- 
junction with J. Le Chevallier and T. 
Hanssen, of Paris, showed one of the only 
two domestic windows in the Exhibition 
representing various sports. 

With one or two exceptions, they had 
all adopted a technique entirely new. No 
lead was used to keep the pieces of glass 
together. The various panels were cast 
into some form of Portland cement, 
reinforced with metal strips. Some of the 
leads were 2 in. or more wide. The glass 
was extremely thick and had been chipped 
away at the edges with a hammer, in 
order to make it fit to the cement joints. 
Many: of the pieces of glass had been 
inserted on edge, not on the flat surface, 
so that the light was transmitted through 
2 in. or more of glass edgewise. It is as 


though precedent no longer aiding, we 
had to. build the house, in this case of 
glass, anew. 






















































































WIT AND WISDOM 
OF 1937. 


Tuat now defunct year of grace 1937, 
nationally so satisfactory, internationally 
so disquieting, was normal in at least one 
respect—there was no sign of a slump in 
talk, least of all perhaps in the architec- 
tural and constructional world. That 
world has to-day no Lethaby, it is true, no 
one who possesses that particular gift 
of wise and witty epigram devoid of all 
cynicism, that genius for crystallising in 
a single sentence the essential truth of a 
situation familiar to all. Yet the year 
that is past showed there to be plenty of 
prophets, even some wise men, and not a 
little wit. Nor was Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
the sole purveyor of this last commodity, 
though he provided some of the gems. 


* * * 


We have’ sometimes felt that it was a 
pity that wit that has wisdom and wisdom 
that has: humour should be _ spoken, 
recorded—and then promptly forgotten. 
For that reason we have gone through 
this journal for the past year and ex- 
tracted from its columns some of the 
thoughts and sayings there recorded. 


* * * 


January was a little serious in tone, as 
becomes a month ‘in which there is 
rumour of good resolutions. Gratification, 
not unmingled with surprise, was felt by 
many, however, on hearing from Sir 
REGINALD BLoMFIELD that ‘‘ Contemporary 
architecture in this country is neither 
witless nor vacuous. . . . Architecture is 
moving ’’; the direction was indicated by 
Mr. E. J. Carter, who said that “ The 
raw simplicity of modern building, the 
hard quality of modern art, are prophetic 
elements which we should watch, bearing 
in mind that the simplicity they show is 
not merely a negative elimination .. . 
but is interwoven with the whole range of 
modern technics, politics and social life.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Carter declared: “ The 
past is not a cupboard full of precedents 
or a cookery book of receipts.”’ Artistic 
tolerance was recommended to R.I.B.A. 
students by Mr. Darcy Brappe.t, who 
reminded them that “Artists achieve their 
object as frequently or infrequently 
according to whether they are yood artists 
or bad ones, and never because of the 
medium they are using.” 


* * * 


The R.I.B.A. dinner in February, the 
first held in the new premises, was a 
lively. affair, with plenty of fun. It was 
there that the Hon. Vincent Massey 
reminded his audience, if they needed 
reminding, that “ The client can probably 
be regarded quite fairly as the architect's 
hair shirt.”’ In this same month Sir E. 
Owen Wutiams told the Northern Archi- 
tectural Students’ Association that 
“Architecture is not an art until it is the 
work of an artist, and the artist is a 
workman.” 

* * * 

The saying ‘All roads lead to Rome’ 
is true only in the sense that the Ritz 18 
open to all.”” Thus -Lord Macmiian, 
speaking at the R.I.B.A. in March on the 
occasion of Messrs. Holford’s and Fidler’s 
papers on the British School at Rome. 
Elsewhere, Mr.°W. H. Ansett, taking his 
courage in both hands, told the architects 
and builders of musical South Wales that, 
“For myself, I see little need for the 
makers of saxophones, even good saxo- 
phones, but a society with no designers of 
buildings must be either immature or 
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degenerate.’’ But then perhaps the saxo- 
phone is not a musical instrument ! 


Pe fas! 

In April came the first of a series of 
** Rendelisms,”’ if we may so describe the 
aphorisms of Mr. GoopHart-RENDEL. 
Speaking on French Architecture, he 
made many witty comments on his sub- 
ject; more universal in its application was 
the mot: ‘‘ Poverty may make beauty, 
but does so, most often, I am afraid, when 
it is guided by the judgment of people 
not poor. To make St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, the handsomest barn in Europe 
needed Inigo Jones.” 


* * * 

In the next month architects presum- 
ably were a-Maying; their minds, at all 
events, were not on epigrams.. In June, 
however, Mr. GoopHart-RENDEL enter- 
tained the British Architects’ Conference 
at Leeds with more shafts of polished wit 
and humour. After telling the Conference 
of the Victorian notion that ‘‘a pro- 
fession, even at its best, must be slightly 
artistic and art, even at its best, must 
be slightly unprofessional,” the President- 
elect passed, after a reference to “ Vic- 
torian professional men who slept in their 
top hats,” to consideration of the Archi- 
tect To-day. After stating that “‘ There 
are twenty people that will agree upon 
what is useful for every two that will 
agree upon what is beautiful,’ he 
gravely told a+ now almost hysterical 
audience that “at the present moment 
everything that looks queer is said to be 
useful,’ following this up by saying that 
** When the engineer tries to do the archi- 
tecture as well as the engineering, and 
the architect tries to do the engineering 
as well as the architecture, the result, in 
this country at least, is almost always 
execrable.”” Another mot which should 
be heeded by all was: “‘ It is no good tell- 
ing a man who buys a stock pattern 
motor car, ready made clothes and mass- 
produced furniture, and is perfectly con- 
tent with all of them, that his house ought 
to be the expression of the joint idiosyn- 
crasies of himself and his architect.” 


* * * 

In July, Mr. C. F. W. Dentne reminded 
the Bristol Kyrle Society that ‘‘ You can 
only develop piecemeal when you have 
planned wholesale. 
sidered schemes of this nature are recur- 
ring decimals throughout the country.” 
In this month also, we ourselves received 
a communication from the Gold Coast in 
which our correspondent referred to us 
as “‘ one of the best, and prompt Editor 
in the City, he trusted.’”’ But whether 
this is wit we do not know. We refuse to 
consider it as humour! 


* * * 

The month of August was quiet. Only 
the voice of the Rev. J. P. Bacon-PHILLips 
—doyen of letter writers—was heard in 
asking: ‘“‘Is Earl’s Court the largest 
building of the kind in the world?’ Sep- 
tember also was unproductive, though 
Mr. Henry Rvussextt-Hircucock nobly 
attempted to reduce the tedium by 
relating the story of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who solved the problem of the 
sparrows (who were preventing the safe 
entry of Queen Victoria to the Great Hall 
of the 1851 Exhibition in Hyde Park) by 
the two words, “‘ Get sparrowhawks !” 

Se : 

October again was uneventful, except for 
a pithy note from Mr. WitFrip TRAVERS, 
F.R.1.B.A., to ask us to state. that 
“the unfounded rumour that I am 
demised is much exaggerated,” and a 


Partial and uncon-° 
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timely reminder from Mr. W. G. Warxrng 
(President of the Notts, Derby and Lin. - 
coln Society) that “to put windows into 
the angle of a building merely because 
modern methods of construction make © 
such a thing possible, and for no other 
reason, is not good architectural 
manners. 
% * * 


With the opening of the R.I.B.A. 
Session in November, the market for 
humour hardened. At the presentation of 
the R.I.B.A. Architecture Medal, Mr. 
Joun WortH, in paying a compliment to 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall as a man who knew 
his Own mind, related a story of a dis- 
tinguished architect who had the habit of 
changing his mind very easily. That 
architect, he said, was well summed up by 
a foreman who, having received that day 
a variation order to alter some work 
which he had completed the day before, 
said to Mr. Worth: “ You know, Guv’nor, 
the trouble with him is he don’t know 
what he wants until it’s up. and when 
it’s up he knows he don’t want it!” 


* :* * . 


On the same evening Mr. GoopuHarr- 
Renpet described ‘‘ Inappropriateness as 
the besetting sin of English architecture.” 
In Manchester in his presidential address 
to the local Society, Mr. W. A. Jonnson 
said: “Progress is not achieved by 
unthinkingly performing the same action 
ugain and again.” 

* * * 

On the last day of the month Mr. E. L. 
Brrp told the Architectural Association 
that “‘a new era of architecture is not 
born in a flash, or even in one or.two 
generations ... the Paris Exhibition 
taught me one thing above all others, 


the necessity for looking only to the 
future in architecture.” 


* * * 


In December ‘Major Lest1z SHINGLETON 
told the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion that “It is sometimes overlooked 
that there are qualities of building, as 
there are of motor cars; no one would 
expect to be able to buy a Rolls-Royce 
car at the price of a Ford.” 


*% * * 


The year ended, as it began, with Mr. 
E. J. Canter, who in putting ‘“‘ The Case 
for. a Learned Society,” expressed the 
belief that “‘ the Cheshire Cat is perhaps 
the only successful public relations officer 
who has found the smile only enough.” 
Developing his subject, he said: ‘‘ Where 
the individual may embrace his muse 
secretly and with the passionate freedom 
of a lover, a society can only nervously 
present an illuminated address.’’ Another 
mot was: “There will always be those 
who see the red hand of Communism at 
work if, for example, a group of younger 
members shows some informed and lively 
interest in abstract art.” Finally: 
“ Knowledge unrelated to contemporary 
problem or knowledge is an unfertilised 
egg. 

: * * * 

So the year closes. And, we think, 
heither an unamusing nor unprofitable 
one. 


OUR USUAL FEATURES. 


‘Diary of an Architect ’—the weekly feature. 

by.** Murus ’’ —will be found this week on page 

117. Competition News is on page 118 and 
Correspondence on page 119. 
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VIEW SHOWING ENTRANCE TO CHAPEL FROM GARDEN OF REST 


ST. MARYLEBONE CREMATORIUM, FINCHLEY. 
SIR EDWIN COOPER, R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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GENERAL VIEW SHOWING ENTRANCE FRONT ON RIGHT. 
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ST. MARYLEBONE 


SIR EDWIN COOPER, R.A., 
ARCHITECT. 


THis crematorium, which was 
opened on December 15, has been 
designed by Sir. Edwin Cooper, 
R.A. Simplicity of massing, 
restrained detailing and appro- 
priate choice of materials combine 
to make this a most satisfying 
building. 

The crematorium is situated in 
the St. Marylebone Cemetery, and 
affords cremation facilities, not 
only for residents of St. Maryle- 
bone, but for residents of Finchley 
and other districts. On each side 
of the spacious entrance to the 
grounds there is a lodge or shelter, 
that on the left being for the use 
of the public. The main carriage 
drive to the crematorium is Holly- 
avenue and an open loggia at the 
entrance to the building affords 
protection frem the weather. 

The building is constructed in 
red brick, with tiled roofs, the 
architect relying upon scale and 
simplicity of treatment for the fine 
effect it conveys. From the vesti- 
bule, which is panelled in oak, 
access is obtained to the chapel 
and to the waiting- and retiring- 
rooms, vestry, organ’ gallery, 
administrative offices, etc. 

The interior treatment of the 
chapel is also in red brick, and 
there is seating accommodation for 
175 persons. Three domes form the 
ceiling, giving a fine sense of 
space, while upon the walls are 
simple shields bearing the Arms of 
the Borough of St. Marylebone. A 
shield over the doorway leading 
into the cloisters and Garden of 
Rest bears the inverted torch, the 
symbol of cremation. The 
Minister’s desk and the pews are 
finely designed: in oak and the 
catafalque on which the coffin rests 
during the service is constructed 
of marble, with ornamental doors 
of bronze. Opposite to the 
catafalque is the Chapel Ardente. 
Over the vestibule is a gallery con- 
taining a carefully designed electro- 
pneumatic two manual and pedal 
organ with carved symbols. 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE, SHOWING LODGES. 


From the southern end of the 
chapel, access is given to the 
cloisters which surround the 





THE CATAFALQUE. 


Garden of Rest. Careful thought has 
been given to the placing upon the 
walls of the cloisters of memorial 


tablets of bronze and stone so that 
they form part of the design, thus 
taking their places in conveying 
the right note of commemoration in 
al appropriate setting. Oak seats 
are placed in suitable positions in 
the Garden of Rest. Looking 
towards the chapel and tower from 
the southern end of the cloisters, 
one feels the refined Italian influ- 
ence that prevails throughout the 
whole building. The columbarium 
is approached from the cloisters, 
and carries on the same note of 
simplicity as the chapel. The 
Garden of Rest is laid with 
Cumberland turf, and has a central 
lily pond and fountain and border 
of flowers. 

Mr. C. L. J. Doman was the sculp- 
tor, and woodcarving was by Mr. 
George Haughton. Mr. Percy Smith 
executed the architectural lettering, 
and Mr. G. A. Webster, F.S.1., was 
quantity surveyor. The general 
foreman was Mr. A. E. Oatley, who 
rendered excellent service. 

The general contractors were 
Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, Ltd., 
_of 33, Davies-street, W., and Rugby, 
and sub-contractors were: Allied 
Guilds, Ltd., reconstructed stone- 
work; J. F. Askam, Aston, Bir- 
mingham, gas furnaces; the Acme 
Flooring and Paving Co., Ltd., 
Barking, wood block floors; Carter 
and Co., Ltd., floor and wall tiling; 
John Compton, organ; De Jong 
and Co., Ltd., fibrous plaster; 
J.. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd., 
marblework, including catafalque; 
James Gibbons, Ltd., ironmongery; 
J. W. Gray, lightning conductors; 
Galsworthy, Ltd., architectural] iron- 


’ work; Higgins and Cattle, Ltd., elec- 


trical installation; George Haugh- 
ton, Worcester, carving; Hay- 
wards, Ltd., iron stairs; the Kleine 
Co., Ltd., concrete floors; Lawford 
Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt; the 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Co., Ltd., rubber flooring; Thos. 
Lawrence, Bracknell, Berks, facing 
bricks; Mumford, Bailey and 
Preston, Ltd., heating, hot water 
and plumbing; Redpath, Brown 
and Co., Ltd., constructional steel; 
Roberts, Adlard and Co., Ltd., roof 
tiling; J. P. White and Sons, Ltd., 
furniture; and Wm. Smith, metal 
windows and leaded lights. 
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FARLEIGH HOUSE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE. 


MR. H. S$. GOODHART-RENDEL, P.R.I.B.A., IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
MR. J. A. SMITH, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 











GENERAL VIEW, SHOW,NG NEW WORK. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NEW WORK. 


FARLEIGH HOUSE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE, 


THERE was once at Farleigh a 
great Elizabethan house of which 
scarcely any remains are visible. 
Its walls were probably brick, its 
dressings were of very hard chalk. 
Early in the eighteenth century 
there was built on part of the site 
a house consisting of a few large 
reoms with an important facade to 
the -east and an entirely unarchi- 
tectural back. The walls of this 
house are faced with flints, very 
carefully squared and bonded, as is 
not uncommon in this part of 
Hampshire. - The dressings are 
mostly cut out of dressings taken 
from the former house, the old 
moulded faces being destroyed or 
turned inward. In the early nine- 
teenth century a staircase was 
thrown out at the back, with a front 
door under the stairs. Other 
additions at the back were made 
later without any care for appear- 
ance, and fairly recently the stair- 
case was heightened to serve as a 
water tower. 

The present work, which is for the 
Viscount Lymington, has chiefly 
consisted in constructing a new 
entrance front, in which it was 
necessary that the tower should be 
embodied, and in removing the 
offices from the eighteenth-century 
basement into a new service wing. 
The extent of the additions can be 
seen from the plans. The squared 
flints of the facing are partly old 
(from demolished walls) and partly 
new. The dressings are of Portland 
stone, hard chalk not having been 
readily obtainable. The old house 
had been re-roofed at some time 
with Delabole slates, and the new 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


THE ENTRANCE GATES. 


roofs are slated to match. The rus- 
tication round the arched windows 
is closely moulded on that of the 
windows in the old east front. The 
arms surmounting the tower have 
been brought by the owner from 
an entrance lodge on the principal 
estate of which Farleigh formed 
part. The iron entrance gates and 
heraldic mermaids upon the piers 
come from the same source. The 
piers themselves are new. The 
chimney pieces in the two new 


sitting-rooms are of Portland stone, 
that in the dining-room being 
polished. 

The builders were Messrs. H. J. 
Goodall and Son,’ Ltd., of Basing- 
stoke, and the following sub-con- 
tractors were employed: Stone dress- 
ings and mantelpieces, the Bath and 
Portland Stone Firms, Ltd.; fibrous 
plaster, Thomas and Wilson, Ltd.; 
heating and hot water, G. N. Haden, 
Ltd.; and locks and _ furniture, 
Yannedis, Ltd. 
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ARCHITECTS. 





THE BUILDER 
THE RECEPTION-ROOM 
THE DINING-ROOM. 
FARLEIGH HOUSE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE. 
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A GENERAL VIEW. 
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ST. BARNABAS BRANCH LIBRARY, LEICESTER. 
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MESSRS. SYMINGTON, PRINCE AND PIKE, F. AND L.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. 


ST. BARNABAS BRANCH LIBRARY, LEICESTER. 
MESSRS. SYMINGTON, PRINCE AND PIKE, F. AND L.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


ST. BARNABAS 
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MESSRS. SYMINGTON, PRINCE AND PIKE, F. AND L.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


' Very few alterations have taken place 
during the development of drawings 
and details since the competition, in 
which Messrs. Symington, einas and 
Pike were successful. The plan is 
straightforward, arranged on one floor 
with a small basement embodying a 
store-room and heating chamber, situ- 
ated on the south-east side. The 
entrance hall is spacious and allows full 
access to the various departments. 
Consideration has been given to ease 
of circulation and the supervision by 
the staff from the central enclosure. 
Steel glazed screens separate the lend- 
ing department from the reading and 
junior library for this purpose. All 
departments have top lighting. 

he building is steel-framed almost 
throughout, with brick outer walls and 
artificial stone dressings. All roofs, 
except to the lending department, are 
in precast concrete beams, screeded to 
falls and asphalted. An under-ceiling 
has been suspended beneath, consisting 
of wood battens on which is fixed 
expanded metal lathing, with a plaster 
finish. The lendin dupurtineds roof 
consists of a steel frame, with timber 
and asphalt surround, a circular roof 
light in patent glazing, and a ventilator 
as a centre finish. Beneath the latter 
is suspended a plaster ceiling surround- 
ing the centre laylight in steel and wired 
glass. Heating is by low-pressure hot 
water, whilst the heating units are of 
the ventilating type. Mr. C. West- 
bury was cler of works. 

The general contractors _ were 
Messrs. Geo. Gurney and Son, and 
sub-contractors were: Structural 
steelwork, Richards (Leicester), Ltd.; 
steel reinforcement, B.R.C. Engmeering 
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VIEW FROM JUNIORS’ ROOM INTO LENDING DEPARTMENT. 


Co., Ltd.; stonework and carving, 
Empire Stone Co., Ltd.; steel piling, 
British Steel Piling Co.; asphalting, 
Leicester Asphalte Co., Lid.; plumb- 
ing and glazing, Wm. Freer, Ltd.; 
heating installation, Maddock an 
Wright, Ltd.; electric lighting, J. 
Orton and Son; plastering, Measom 
and Leeson; painting, G. F. Harrison 
and Son; wood block floors, Hewet- 


THE LENDING DEPARTMENT. 


son and Co., Ltd.; steel windows, 
Crittall Mfg. Co., Ltd.; ironmongery 
and gates, Geo. Pick and Son; re- 
volving doors, Elliott and Son (Read- 
ing); terrazzo work, Constone, Ltd.; 
electric tittings, Fredk. Thomas, Ltd., 
London; patent glazing, Mellowes and 
Co.; concrete roof lights, J. A. King 
and Co.; internal fittings and furni- 
ture, Leicester Cabinet Co. 
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VIEW FROM MOUNT STREET. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 
MR. E. VINCENT HARRIS, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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TOWN 


HALL 
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MR. E. VINCENT HARRIS, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


VIEW FROM WEST MOSLEY STREET. 


MANCHESTER Town Hall Exten- 
sion formed, in conjunction with 
the Reference Library, the subject 
of two competitions. The first was 
open, from which six architects 
were selected to take part in a final 
competition, assessed by Mr. T. R. 
Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and the late 
Ralph Knott, F.R.I.B.A. The latter 
competition was decided in Septem- 
ber, 1927, in favour of Mr. E. 
Vincent Harris. 

The site of the Town Hall exten- 
sion lies between the circular 
reference library and the present 
Town Hall. The building contains 
a council chamber to provide seats 
for approximately 190 aldermen, 
councillors and officials; and accom- 
modation for the gas, water, elec- 
tricity, baths, markets, parks, 
public health, rivers and cleansing 
departments is also given. On the 
ground floor has been made gener- 
ous provision for gas and electricity 
showrooms, the former on_ the 
Mount-street side and the latter 
facing West Mosley-street. Fea- 
tures of these showrooms are the 
arcaded colonnades, that in the Gas 
Department (which is gas-lighted) 
being shown on the next page. 

The building externally is in 





Portland stone, a material which is 
used also for the walls of the 
council chamber and ante-room. 
The council corridor is vaulted and 
the walls and floor marble-lined. 
Two bridges extend across Lloyd- 
street between the extension and 
the old building at first and second 
floors. 

The general contractors were 
Messrs. James Gerrard and Sons, 
Ltd., of Swinton, Manchester. Sub- 
contractors were:—Accordo Blind 
Co., Ltd., blinds; James Adams and 
Son, Ltd., door springs; Bratt, 
Colbran, Limited, gas fires for exhi- 
bition showrooms; Brookes and Co., 
Ltd., leaded lights; Carron and 
Company, dishwashing and food 
preparation ; James Clark and Sons, 
decorated glass work; Coleman Van 
Kannel, revolving doors; Conway 
and Co., terrazzo; Cox and Com- 
pany, lecture theatre seats; Earp, 
Hobbs and Miller, carving; Etchell, 
Congdon and Muir, lifts; Evered 
and Co., gas lamps; Faulkner and 
Sons, lightning conductors; G.E.C., 
electrical equipment; Heron, cast 
lead work; Luxfer, Limited, metal 
windows and metal partitions; 
Higgin, Limited, furniture (council 
chamber) and linoleum; Howarth 
and Sons; Ltd., wrought-iron work; 





ON THE LEFT IS THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Humphries, Jackson and Ambler, 
collapsible gates; G. Jackson and 
Sons, fibrous plaster work; Kendal, 
Milne and Co., carpets; K. F. M. 
Signs, Ltd., illuminated gas signs; 
Kleine Co., Ltd., fireproof floors; 
Leeds Fireclay Company, sanitary 
equipment; Limmer and Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt Co., asphalt; H. H. 
Martyn and Co., Ltd., cast bronze 
work; Milners’ Safe Co., strong- 
room equipment; May Acoustic, 
Limited, acoustic plaster; Merry- 
weather, Limited, fire-fighting 
equipment; Herbert Morris, hoists; 
Nettlefold and Sons, Ltd., iron- 
mongery; R. L. Pickard and Co., 
rainwater heads; Peerless Kitchen 
Cabinet Co., kitchen cabinets; 
Reliance Telephone Co., Ltd., auto- 
matic voting installation; Saunders 
and Taylor, Ltd., heating and venti- 
lating; Shaw’s Glazed _ Brick, 
faience work; Stancliffe Estates, 
Limited, stone; John Stubbs and 
Sons, marble work; Albert E. 
Sudlow and Co., Ltd., electrical 
engineers; William Sugg and Co., 
Ltd., gas-light fittings; Walsall 
Conduits, Ltd., floor traps; Syn- 
chronome Co., Ltd., clock installa- 
tion; Waygood-Otis, Ltd., lifts; and 
J. P. White and Sons, Ltd., wall 
panelling. 
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ARCADE IN GAS DEPARTMENT. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 
MR. E. VINCENT HARRIS, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Tuis building, in addition to being 

a house designed by an architect 

for his own family, also provides 

studio and workroom accommoda- 

tion for Margaret Calkin, whose 

flower paintings, posters and book- 

jackets are well known, and who, in- 

. eidentally, designed all and printed 
most of the curtain fabrics for the 


windows. The site is bounded on, 


‘the north-east by trees, and the 
principal rooms face south-east to 
a large attractively laid-out garden. 

The house is constructed of 11-in. 
hollow and 14-in. solid walls, with 
hand-made multi-facings. The roof 
is of hand-made plain tiles. The 
garage, which accommodates two 
ears, has 9-in. walls and a flat roof 
of ‘“‘Ruberoid” and_ insulating 
board on ribbed pressed steel deck- 
ing. The eaves gutter and all 
external and internal pipes are of 
copper. The house relies for its 


effect entirely upon good materials 
and the refinement of pleasant re- 
lationship between its principal 
elements. 

Internally the hall communicates 
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HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
MR. C. H. JAMES, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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with the living-room, dining-room 
and pantry. An attractive staircase, 
with steps of Ancaster stone on re- 
inforced concrete, a solid balustrade 
and a polished manganese bronze 
handrail, is lit from a large window 
over the porch. The living-room is 
divided by sliding doors from Mrs. 
James’ (Margaret Calkin’s) studio. 

The flooring is of polished birch. 
The hall and dining-room are floored 
with oak-on-edge mosaic in 1-in. 
squares, a border of stone being pro- 
vided in the hall. 

Central heating and hot water are 
supplied respectively from two 
thermostatically controlled  gas- 
boilers. A small gas-fired incinera- 
tor has also been installed in the 
boiler-room. 

The principal ground-floor doors 
are flush, and English oak faced. 
Those on the first floor, also 
flush, are painted green or blue. 
White painted architraves are pro- 
vided to all doors. The owners’ 
bedroom, dressing-room and _ bath- 
room together form a self-contained 





THE GARDEN FRONT. ° 


suite. The bathroom is lined with 
Vitrolite in shades of blue, grey and 
black, the floor being of 3-in. buff 
tiles. 

The schoolroom on the first floor 
is well placed over the boiler-room 
and. store-rooms, where it will 
neither be disturbed by noise nor 
be a source of disturbance. Its 
aspect is south-east, and it has a 
large folding and sliding metal win- 
dow, which opens fully and is 
provided with a sun _ awning. 
The room is fitted with oak 
unit furniture, giving ample cup- 
board space, and has a polished 
hardwood fioor. Three bedrooms, a 
servants’ bathroom, and a large 
workroom are provided in the roof, 

*» in addition to storage space. The 
workroom is also used for such 
games as table-tennis. 

A feature of the garden is ee 
terrace and ornamental pool. The 

pc sei ccani lead fountain represents an otter 
holding a fish. Mr. H. Wilson 
Parker was the_ sculptor. The 
general contractors were Messrs. 
Wm. Shurmur and Sons, Ltd. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, HAWKHEAD ROAD, PAISLEY. 
SIR JOHN BURNET, TAIT AND LORNE, ARCHITECTS. 





Drawn by R. Myerscough-Walker. 








BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF SCHEME. 
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KEY TO LAY-OUT 


1.—LODGE. 
2.—COTTAGES. 


3.—POWER-HOUSE AND MORTUARY. 


4.—LAUNDRY BLOCK. 

5.—OPERATING THEATRE. 

6.—CUBICLE BLOCK. 

7.—NURSES’ HOME. 

8.—DISPENSARY. 
9.—ADMISSION BLOCK. 
10.—PNEUMONIA PAVILION. 
11.—DIPHTHERIA PAVILION. 
12.—MEASLES PAVILION. 
13.—SCARLET FEVER PAVILION. 
14.—WHOOPING COUGH PAVILION. 
15.—T.B. PAVILION. 
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LAY-OUT PLAN. 


THE ENTRANCE FROM HAWKHEAD 
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MALE STAFF COTTAGES. 
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THE PORTER’S LODGE AND WAITING-ROOM. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, HAWKHEAD ROAD, PAISLEY. 
SIR JOHN BURNET, TAIT AND LORNE, ARCHITECTS. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK : GENERAL VIEW 











THE ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK : DETAIL OF PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, HAWKHEAD ROAD, PAISLEY. 
SIR JOHN BURNET, TAIT AND LORNE, ARCHITECTS. 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, HAWKHEAD ROAD, PAISLEY. 
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SIR JOHN BURNET, TAIT AND LORNE, ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Hospital is situated on the 
main Hawkhead-road adjoining the 
River Cart, and has accommodation 
for 181 beds for patients, 49 nurses 
and 25 maids, with quarters for 
matron, three resident medical 
officers, porter and male staff. The 
main entrance is situated in Hawk- 
head-road, and the porter’s lodge is 
placed directly at the main en- 
trance, and includes a waiting-room 
for visitors. 


Main ADMINISTRATIVE BLocK.— 
This: building is two storeys in 
height, and provides the following 
accommodation: Telephone’ ex- 
change, waiting - room, matron’s 
office, room for relatives waiting 
overnight in hospital, linen stores, 
etc., quarters for matron (sitting- 
room, bedroom and_ bathroom), 
quarters for three medical officers 
(sitting-room, three bedrooms and 
bathroom), maids’ sitting-room, 25 
bedrooms for maids, dining-rooms 
for nurses and maids, and main 
kitchen to serve the wards. 


Nurses’ Home.—This building is 
two storeys in height, and provides 
accommodation for 49 nurses and 
six sisters, with isolated quarters for 
9 night nurses, sitting-room for 
nurses, sitting-room for sisters, 
study and lecture room, visitors’ 
room, nurses’ own laundry, tea 
pantry, etc. 


Service Buripines.—The  dis- 
pensary and laboratory is arranged 
as a separate building near the 
resident medical officers’ quarters. 
The power house is arranged as a 
separate block with heating plant 
room containing three Lancashire 
boilers, separate hot-water and 
steam boilers, incinerator and 
engineers’ workshops. The mor- 
tuary block building adjoins the 
power house and contains the 
mortuary, viewing room and post- 
mortem room. The laundry block 
contains a disinfector for infected 
clothing, receiving-room, wash- 


house with washers, hydro and soap . 


boiler, drying machine, ironing 
machine, sewing-room, ete. 
Attached to this block is a cleansing 
station for verminous and scabies 
patients, consisting of undressing- 
room, bathroom and clean dressing- 
room. A garage for two ambulances 
and one car adjoins this building. 
Four houses, each of three rooms, 
are provided for engineer, ambu- 
lance driver, handyman, etc. 

Warp Pavitions.—The cubicle 
block is two storeys in height, and 
has accommodation for 30 patients, 
and contains one 4-bed ward, three 
2-bed wards, and 20 single-bed 
wards. This block is designed for 
the purpose of separating doubtful 
infectious cases. The combined 
ward kitchen and _ housemaids’ 
pantry is centrally placed, with ob- 
servation windows giving the nurse 
in charge supervision of all the 
cubicles. The ward sanitary annexes 
are arranged centrally on each floor, 
with adults’ bath, children’s bath, 
sink room, etc. This. building is 
also provided with verandas facinz 
south, running the whole length of 
the building, where patients’ beds 
can be wheeled out to the open air. 
The operating theatre is placed to 
the north side of this block, and 
connected by an enclosed covered 
way. The accommodation is as 
follows: Operating theatre, anes- 
thetic room, wash-up room, sterilis- 
ing room and surgeon’s toilet. The 
floors, walls and ceiling of this unit 
are carried out in a delicate green 
colour to prevent glare when the 
surgeon is operating. An electric 
food lift has been installed to serve 
the upper floor. 

Following are the other pavilions, 
with accommodation :—Pneumonia 
(30 beds); diphtheria (21); scarlet 
fever (30); measles (20); whooping 
cough (20); and tuberculosis (30); 
These pavilions are all single-storey 
buildings with verandas extending 
the full length of the wards. A 
solarium has been arranged at the 
extreme ends of these pavilions. 


INTERIOR OF CUBICLE BLOCK, 


Ward sanitary annexes have been 
arranged in all ward blocks in a 
central position convenient to both 
male and female wards. A com- 
bined kitchen and duty room is 
arranged between the wards, with 
observation windows to both large 
and small wards. A small operating 
room for tracheotomy operations is 
attached to the diphtheria pavilion. 


The tuberculosis pavilion is a 
single-storey building with accom- 
modation for 15 male and 15.female 
patients, divided into wards for 
ambulant and semi-ambulant cases, 
with day-rooms for both male and 
female patients. The ward admini- 
strative unit and ward sanitary 
annexes are arranged as in fever 
pavilions but with the addition of 
locker rooms and doctor’s room. 


Services.— The heating of the 
various buildings is on _ the 
““Aquavac’”’ system, employing 
very low-pressure steam or water - 
vapour, so that the actual pressure 
of the steam or vapour for the main 
supply is at atmospheric pressure,. 
or one or two inches of vacuum 
below atmospheric pressure. A 
special valve permits of the positive 
regulation of the heat on any 
radiator. Main steam supply lines 
are carried in trenches to each build- 
ing. This system also supplies. 
steam to the various blocks for 
sterilising purposes and kitchen 
services. The hot-water service for 
the whole of the jhospital buildings: 
embodies steam-heated calorifiers, 
and the main flow and return circu- 
lation is carried through trenches: 
from the boiler-house to the various 
buildings. The circulation is 
accelerated by means of pumps. 


The whole of the hot-water service 
piping, including calorifiers and 
storage cisterns, is of copper. 
Thermostatic controls are fitted to 
the calorifiers to ensure a constant 
temperature of water throughout the 
service, and all branches are valved 
in order to control the supply to 
each building. 


The power for the artificial light- 
ing throughout has been obtained 
from the Corporation mains. In the 
event of a failure a stand-by instal- 
lation has been provided. Natural 
ventilation has been adopted for all 
ward blocks. In the operating 
theatre, however, artificial ventila- 
tion has been arranged by means of 
extract ducts and an electric fan. 
All outside windows are metal as 
well as all inside vestibule doors, 
ete. This has been done go as to 
obstruct light as little as possible 
and to give the buildings a spacious 
and light effect. All the hospital 
buildings have inter-communicating 
telephones. 


Construction. — Generally the 
construction of the buildings is in 
hollow brickwork and finished in 
** Brizolit.”” The lower parts of the 
walls are finished in silver-grey 
bricks, which are specially hard 
bricks impervious to damp, and 
built with wide horizontal joints. 

Colour has been introduced 
wherever possible so as to give @ 
bright and cheerful effect, not only 
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to the patients, but to the nurses, 
who have to carry out their daily 
tasks there. The outside windows 
have been painted in a light tur- 
quoise blue. Coloured tiles are a 
turquoise blue, sunshine yellow and 
ebony black. Internally the walls 
of the wards are in a light cream 
and the doors to the wards carried 
out in a rich green colour. All 
doors to service rooms, such as bath- 
rooms, cloakrooms, linen-rooms, 
ete., are dove-grey. The nurses’ 
home has been treated specially so 
that the nurses will feel an entire 
change when they retire from their 
ward duties. Colour has also been 
introduced to the boiler-house 
piping, so that at any point of the 
service the engineer can tell by the 
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colour of the piping to which ser- 
vice it belongs. 

A stairfed-glass window represent- 
ing the Beatitudes has been intro- 
duced into the viewing-room of the 
mortuary building. In front of the 
administration building is placed a 
shallow pool and fountain carried 
out in green and blue tiles. Special 
attention has been given to the 
planting out of the grounds. 

The buildings were, under the 
Scottish practice, carried out by 
separate trades, as follows:—Ex- 
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cavator, brick and concrete work, 
J. Crawford; steelwork, Redpath, 
Brown and OCo.; _ ferro-concrete 
work. J. Y. Keanie, Ltd.; carpenter 
and joinery work, W. Gibson and 
Co.; metal windows and doors, 
Crittall Manufacturing Co.; glazier 
work, G. G. Kirk, Ltd.; patent 
glazing, Furnis and Co.; bitumen 
roofing and asphalt floors, F. 
M‘Neill and Co., Ltd.; slater work, 
Gillespie, Ltd.; plumber and gas- 
fitter work and drainage, J. Wilson 
and Sons; plaster work, Holmes and 
Jackson; tile work, R. Brown and 
Sons, Ltd.; terrazzo floors, Toffolo, 
Jackson and Co.; iron railings and 
gates, James Cassels and Sons; 
painter work, Thorburn and Dunlop; 
heating work, James Boyd and Son. 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, HOCKERILL, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


MR. S. E. DYKES BOWER, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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THE WEST END. 





VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST. 





ALL SAINTS’ 


MR. S. E. DYKES BOWER, M.A., 
A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tuis church replaces one built in 1851 
to the design of Mr. Pritchett, a Bishop’s 
Stortford architect, and subsequently 
added to at different times. A fire in 
June, 1935, destroyed all of it except the 
exterior walls. 


As much of these as was sound it was 
decided to incorporate in the fabric of the 
new church, and this governed the plan 
to a large extent, just as the Gothic 
character of the surviving buttresses in- 
fluenced the character of the design. 
Kentish Rag, the stone of the existing 
work, was continued for the facings, but a 
different effect achieved with it by the 
use of a wide flush joint instead of.raised 
V-pointing. In place of the slated roofs 
in three parallel gables of the old church, 
the new roof is of tiles in one sweep over 
nave and aisles. The old chancel, which 
was small and cramped, was taken down 
and the eastern portion of the church 
built on a larger scale, with adequate 
vestries and a side chapel.« 

The church occupies a good site, and 
the nature of this suggested a tower at 
the west end and western entrances, 
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THE SEDILIA. 


instead of the former south porch. The 
ground between the west front and the 
road has been terraced, and a new 
approach made. An existing north door 
was retained and remodelled. 
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Above: BEFORE THE FIRE. 


Below: AS REBUILT. 


Inside, the foundations of the previous 
arcade dictated the spacing of the new. It 
was stipulated also that the choir should 
be in the chancel, and the organ in close 
proximity. There is no division between 
nave and chancel, and the latter allows 
ample space both for choir stalls and a 
large sanctuary. A bay was added at the 
east end of the south aisle to form a side 
chapel and a large vestry block built to 
the north of the chancel, consisting of 
choir vestry, sacristy, priests’ vestry and 
lavatory on the ground floor; a room for 
meetings etc.,andasmall room with oriel 
window into the church, on first floor; and 
heating chamber, fuel storage and organ 
electric motor in basement. All the 
vestries have fitted cupboards. The 
organ, enclosed in a carved oak case, is 
at the first-floor level above the choir 
stalls, with a detached console opposite 
on the south side. 


The interior stonework is from the Box 
Ground quarries, and the floor of artificial 
stone slabs, specially made to accord with 
it in colour, Under the seats the flooring 
is of wood blocks. The panels in the roof, 
of ‘“‘ Insulwood ”’ over the nave, and of 
“‘Gyproc ”’ over the chancel, are finished 
ivory, and the woodwork of the roof, of 
Columbian pine, is treated by a chalk © 
process to give a soft grey-brown colour. 


The electric lighting has been incor- 
porated in the design of the roof, and the 
fittings from below appear merely as small, 
rectangular, glazed panels fiush with the 
ceiling surface.’ Both this lighting and 
the acoustics have proved very successful. 
The woodwork of pews, pulpit, choir 
stalls, doors, etc., is of oak. The double- 
sided brass lectern is new, except for the 
base and part of the stem, which were 
recovered after the fire from the old one. 


’ The font, of Monks Park stone, on a base 


of blue Bath, stands centrally under the 
tower. 

The pillars round the high altar, inten- 
ded to carry Cherubim, are decorated in 
ivory, gold, red and black. All the fabrics 
of the altar frontals and dorsals were 
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specially woven — those for the high 
altars in red and two shades of gold, 
with a border of deep red _ velvet; 
those for the side altar in blue, 
green and gold. The frontals have been 
elaborated and that for the high altar is 
enriched with somie roundels of old 
Italian embroidery. The carpets were also 
specially made to match, in red and blue 
respectively. 

The silverwork of crosses, candlesticks, 
sanctuary lamp and _ churchwardens’ 
staves was carried out, like al! the other 
furnishings of the church, to the design of 
the architect. 

The stained glass in the east window, 
by Mr. H. R. Easton, of Cambridge, in 
collaboration with the architect, is pre- 
dominantly in sombre tones of blue, red 
and gold with smaller quantities of 
emerald and purple and very little white. 
The design is geometrical in character 
and, except for a figure of Our Lord in 
Glory in the centre, is entirely heraldic. 
All Saints being the dedication of the 
church, it contains, in one circle of twelve 
lights, the emblems of the twelve apostles 
and, in the outer circle: of twelve, the 
emblems of St. Mark and St. Luke at the 
top and St. Michael and St. George at the 
bottom, with, in the other lights, the 
arms of the counties of Hertfordshire and 
Essex (the church being on the border 
of the two counties); the province of 
Canterbury and the dioceses of St. Albans, 
London,’ ‘Rochester, Lincoln and Lich- 
field, with all of which the parish has, 
now or in the past, a connection. 
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DOORWAY TO CHOIR VESTRY. 


The heating of the church is by low- 
pressure hot-water radiators, placed in 
recesses under the windows, with flues 
in the cills. The normal seating 
accommodation is about 450, but this 
can be largely increased when necessary. 
The contract price for the fabric was 
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£14,300, and the total cost, including 
organ, furnishings, terrace, etc., about 
£20,000. 

The quantity surveyor was Mr. E. C, 
Desch, P.A.S.I.; Mr. Hope Bagenal, 
A.R.1.B.A., was the acoustic consultant, 
and the general contractors Messrs. J, 
Longley and Co., Ltd., of Crawley, 
Sussex, who also carried out the wood- 
work. The sub-contractors were: Ballast 
and sand, A. Hutchen and Son; timber, 
drain goods and general materials, W. 
Hughes, Ltd.; cement and roof tiling, 
Roberts, Adlard and Co., Ltd.; Kent rag 
facing stone, W. H. Benstead and Son, 
Ltd.; masonry, Bath and Portland Stone 
Firms, Ltd.; bricks, etc., T. May, Ltd.; 
bell founders, Stainbank, Ltd.; timber for 
roof structure, John Sadd and Sons, Ltd.; 
rainwater goods, MacFarlane and (Co., 
Ltd.; paint and distemper, Hadfields 
(Merton), Ltd.; copper work and lighting, 
Ewart and-Son, Ltd.; lead glazing and 
ironwork to windows, R. E. Pearse and 
Co., Ltd.; sanitary fittings, Shanks and 
Co., Ltd.; pavings, Atlas Stone Co.; wrot 
ironwork, W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
Manor House Metal Works, Ltd.; fibrous 
plasterwork, Allied Guilds, Ltd.; heating, 
H. Warner and Son, Ltd.; electrical 
work, J. O. Grant and Taylor; organ, 
Henry Willis and Sons; reinforcement, 
British Reinforced Concrete, Ltd.; alms 
boxes, James Gibbons, Ltd.; steelwork, 
Redpath, Brown and Co., Ltd.; silver- 
work, Wm. Comyns and Sons, Ltd.; and 
altar fabrics, embroidery, ete., Miss M. 
Symonds. 





VIEW SHOWING PULPIT AND ORGAN CASE. 
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NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM. 
l, MR. OSWALD P. MILNE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 





; COURTYARD, SHOWING MAIN ENTRANCE. 
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ELEVATION TO ASSEMBLY HALL. 
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NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM. 
MR. OSWALD P. MILNE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Curist’s HospiraL moved from 
London to Horsham early in the 
century, when it was housed in 
new buildings a4 aan by Sir 
Aston Webb. 

It lately became necessary to pro- 
vide a new Junior School building. 
It was desirable that this should 
be placed near to the junior board- 
ing-house, so that there could be a 
covered way connection and so that 
the main services of heating, etc., 
could be used. 

The best site for this purpose lay 
between the boarding-house and 
the school sanatorium, and was 
somewhat surrounded by groups of 
trees. By careful siting and plan- 
ning, however, it was found 
possible to retain nearly all the 
trees and yet obtain good aspects 
and light. At the same time, by 
adopting an irregular plan shape it 
was possible to relate the new 
building to the existing buildings 
and roadways. 

The requirements laid down were 
that the building should be 
thoroughly practical for its pur- 
pose, that the expenditure should 
be as moderate as possible con- 
sistent with sound straightforward 
construction, and that without 


copying the Edwardian architecture 
it should be neighbourly to the 
existing buildings. Ease of upkeep 
was a primary consideration. 

In addition to classrooms, the 
building was to contain a hall that 
could be used, not only for assembly 
purposes but also for acting and 


for indoor games on wet days, a: 


library, workshops, a room for 
Nature study and a dark room for 
photography. 

The teaching rooms. generally 
have a south-easterly aspect, while 
the hall, which is mainly lit by 
continuous clerestory windows, is 
placed behind them. This form of 
lighting for the hall gives unbroken 
wall space below for the better use 
for ball games. The glazing of all 
the hall windows, etc., is of wired 
Georgian glass. 

The classrooms have been care- 
fully arranged for their particular 
purposes, with provision of large 
blackboard space and space for the 
fixing up of drawings, maps and 
pictures. The library is equipped 
with bookcases that were available. 

The building is of Sussex hand- 
made bricks, with dressings of 
reconstructed stone. The roofs are 
covered with pantiles, while the 
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hall has a flat roof treatment. 
Inside, the walls generally are 
faced with Marston rustic fiettons 
and distempered, while the dadoes 
are of ‘“‘Granitese” of different 
colours for the various rooms. The 
woodwork is stained grey, and the 
school desks are of similar colour. 
The floors of the rooms are Burmese 
teak blocks, while the corridors and 
staircase are laid with a special 
end-grain oak block in small 
squares that is said to have a par- 
ticularly good wearing quality. 
Lighting and _ cross-ventilation 
have been given particular atten- 
tion, and the large steel windows 
ensure perfect light to all corners 


‘of the classrooms. The radiator 


system is connected to the main 
school system, and electric power is 
also from the school power-house. 

The architect for the building is 
Mr. Oswald P. Milne, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the building contractors are 
Messrs. Rowland Brothers, of 
Horsham. 


The sub-contractors and suppliers 
were as follows: R. Grant and Son, 
London, steelwork; Permanite, 
Ltd., London, asphalt ; Williams 
and Williams, Chester, metal 
windows ; Granitese (Great Britain), 
Ltd., London, cement dadoes; G. N. 
Haden and Sons, Ltd., London, 
heating system; Tyler and Free- 
man, London, electrical work; 
Falk Stadelmann and Co., London, 
lighting fittings; Comyn Ching and 
Co., London, ironmongery; Doul- 
ton and Co., Ltd., Dudley, sanitary 
fittings; Diespeker and Co., Ltd., 
London, hollow-tile floors; Horsley, 
Smith and Co., London, wood 
block floors; Ace Laminated Pro- 
ducts Ltd., London, flush doors; 
and Croft Granite Brick and Con- 
crete Co., Leicester, artificial stone. 





